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SOCIAL PATTERNS AND THE IDEA OF GOD 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
University of Chicago 


ANY years ago a Roman philosopher asked, “Do 
not all the philosophers talk about God?” If he 
were living today, Epictetus would have to ask, 

“Does not everybody talk about God?” Scientists, journalists, 
men of letters, novelists, socialists, mathematicians, not to men- 
tion philosophers, ministers, and poets, broadcast their views, 
convinced that everybody wants to know what sort of being 
God is, if, indeed, he is a being. Societies are organized to spread 
atheism, and communists who have gained possession of the 
police power fight God as one of the supporters of capitalism. 
To some honest souls the word God has become such a symbol 
of irrational conceptions as make its use in prayer impossible. 
Yet there are millions of men and women who are helped by a 
belief in God that would hardly bear critical analysis. To de- 
prive them of their faith would weaken their morals and dampen 
the courage with which they face life. 

All this ferment must have meaning. We treat other matters 
at the vanishing point of thought with detached serenity. There 
is the ether, for example. Physicists have taught us to believe 
in an ultimate something within which the vortices or undula- 
tions we call atoms come into existence. Now we are told by 
other scientists that the ether does not exist. One would think 
that we ought to be disturbed. If we are composed of matter, 
and matter is composed of atoms, and atoms are vortices or 
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undulations in something which does not exist, what has become 
of us? But we are not disturbed; even the physicists are calm. 

Not so with the discussion about God. Men cannot regard 
the denial of his existence with scientific detachment. The ether 
was a remote hypothesis. Even if it does not exist, we still have 
electrons. But if God does not exist, millions of people, by no 
means only the unintelligent, would be deprived not only of an 
ultimate in thought, but of an ever present help in time of 
trouble. To them faith in God includes faith in the personal 
worth of human beings. It means a morality. If we are living 
in a mechanistic universe logical consistency would compel us to 
think of individuals as less than personal. If we are cogs of a 
cosmic machine our relations with each other must be mecha- 
nistic, and such terms as right and wrong must either be given 
radically new meaning or be discarded. Yet the most deter- 
mined champion of mechanism has not dared to put his philoso- 
phy into actual expression. Even though God may be a support 
of capitalism, the communist calls for loyalty to his party, and 
embalms the body of its founder as a substitute for the risen 
Son of God. 

It will be hard to convince those who accept the existence of 
God as a basic hypothesis for their view of the world that the 
“acids of modernity” have done anything more than aflect the 
intellectual form of the hypothesis. We no longer believe that 
fire is caused by phlogiston and that planets move in circles. 
Yet fire still burns and planets still move. By the same token, 
are not men still religious? Are not human personality and 
human society facts that require some better explanation than 
analogy with a machine? 

I 

There are at least two approaches to the discussion of the 
idea of God. One is from the side of metaphysics and the other 
is from the side of religion. Which of the two shall have priority 
will be determined by the preference of the thinker. If he hap- 
pens to be metaphysically minded, he will deal with definitions 
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and abstractions. If, however, he is historically minded, he 
finds his line of thought already made for him. He will study 
the idea of God as it has been variously organized in that form 
of social behavior we call religion. Indeed, he will very likely 
say that any reality for which the word God stands must in- 
clude that given it by human experience. 

Metaphysics, in the nature of the case, must start with an 
assumed concept of God. It does not undertake to explain how 
the concept arose, but what the term stands for. Indeed, it may 
be all but undefined. But to argue that God exists is to argue 
that something behind experience corresponding to an already 
accepted definition exists. The definition may be exceedingly 
vague—generic rather than specific—but the metaphysician in 
discussing the existence of God necessarily, though usually un- 
consciously, employs a term that has already some sort of mean- 
ing. To argue that God must exist because as the most perfect 
being he must have reality or be less perfect than what does 
exist is either to deal in metaphysical algebra or to presuppose 
some meaning in the word God. As will appear later, the phil- 
osopher has had his place in rationalizing religious behavior and 
the metaphysician has had his influence upon the theologian. 
But neither originated the idea of God. They inherited it from 
some social order. They have helped men to see the larger con- 
tent of their own term, and they have given us general formulas 
and world-views in which something cosmic akin to human per- 
sonality is an essential element, but the aid belongs to the stage 
of rationalization rather than to that of origination. That is al- 
ways behavior. 

Similarly in the case of the word value. Here again history 
suggests definition. If there had been no human experience 
which discovered that for which the word value stands, evi- 
dently there would be no meaning in the word. Even though 
that meaning be very general, without definite content, it pre- 
supposes some sort of experience which makes it possible to dis- 
tinguish between the thought of that which has and that which 
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lacks sufficient significance to become an end of action. To at- 
tempt any definition of the word God by the use of the word 
value is tacitly to assume words that already embody meanings. 
Just as when one reaches the frontier of primitivity one finds 
traces of an experience that is still more primitive, so when we 
reach the frontier of a definition of words used by philosophy we 
find ourselves confronted by still older usage. Nor, when all con- 
tent vanishes and thought uses only symbols, as in mathe- 
matics, do we find ourselves utterly free from the inherited 
experiences, Jf we had not discovered that when one object is 
placed by the side of another object there is a contemporaneous 
experience of the two individuals, we should not be likely even 
to say that a-+-x has meaning. 

Religion as behavior and consequent experience is not to be 
identified with philosophy any more than the growth of crops 
is to be identified with agronomy. If we wish to understand 
religion we must examine the individual and social behavior of 
men. Then we shaJ] discover that however undeniable is the 
presence of intellectual elements in the religious life, men have 
never been content merely to think about superhuman realities; 
they wish to treat them as persons. Behavior has preceded 
definition. In consequence there has grown up a great variety 
of ritual in which the practices of the social group to which the 
worshiper belongs become the behavior patterns for super- 
human relations. But the ritual and its attendant concept are 
functional ways of expressing a human urge that is as impera- 
tive as hunger or sex. 

If one inquires as to the origin of religion as a term generaliz- 
ing an attitude toward the outer world, speculative answers 
have not been wanting. But most of them seem to fall short of 
anything like an ultimate statement. To ask why men are re- 
ligious is a great deal like asking why they are hungry. So far 
as one can see, the only reply is that they were made that way. 

Life possesses a horror of annihilation. On the one side we 
have that urge for physical continuity from cell to organism 
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and organism to cell which we call sex. In an amoeba its expres- 
sion consists in the division of itself; in higher forms of life in 
an organism’s dissociation of part of itself as the germ of an- 
other organism. 

This urge of life to maintain the genus is complemented by 
the urge of each living organism to protect itself and to answer 
its own needs by setting up a relation with elements in the outer 
world from which it can derive material and co-operation, 

Human progress can be traced to both these aspects of the 


urge to continuity which belongs to all living organisms, but 
especially to the urge of the individual organism to depend 


upon, to get help from, and to co-operate with that environ- 
ment upon which it is immediately dependent. This urge is con- 
stantly expressing itself in two main types of behavior. One of 
these undertakes to get help by the establishment of personal 
relations with the universe, and the other by impersonal, The 
latter form of behavior is represented by the term science, and 


the former by the term religion. In its ultimate nature the be- 
havior represented by the word religion can be described as a 


phase of the life-process which seeks by control or co-operation 
to get help from those elements of its cosmic environment upon 
which men feel themselves dependent, by setting up socia)— 
that is, personal—relations with them. All men have what Ein- 
stein has called a “sense of cosmic dependence.” Two indis- 
pensable qualities of this sort of behavior are, first, the search 
for aid from that which, according to the state of culture, is 
regarded as a conditioning environment; and, second, the estab- 
lishment of personal relations therewith. 

Persona) relations are derived from socia) experience, and 
religious behavior presupposes some form of social life. The 
experience gained in society, the ways of setting up help-gaining 
relationships with one’s fellows and superiors are utilized as 
patterns for the purpose of setting up similar relations with the 
superhuman elements upon which men feel themselves de- 
pendent. For religion is not passivity but a dynamic relation- 
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ship. Patterns function when they contribute to the establish- 
ment of such relationship. 

It is within this social process that one discovers what have 
been the actual ideas of God. Religious literature and philo- 
sophical speculation have their value as elements in a total 
social activity. Philosophy has rationalized but it did not origi- 
nate the idea of God. That came from the quest for aid and 
peace and moral control, through personal relation with aspects 
of the universe, that is, through religion. 


II 

Religious behavior is by no means merely a matter of group 
practices, important as they are in social life. Social activity 
has always inner convictions, group thinking, and group psy- 
chology. However one may define public opinion or the social 
mind, it is undeniable that a given group does have an uncon- 
scious mind-set. Its habits involve certain presuppositions, 
intellectual and otherwise. Reflective thought undertakes to 
justify, but not to initiate these mind-sets. They spring, as it 
were, out of the social unconscious, finding expression in activi- 
ties which give rise to ideas which are accepted as axiomatic. 
The reason for such acceptance may be the supposed intrinsic 
truth or practical value of some concept, or it may be simply a 
generalized habit of thought or action which nobody in a given 
state of culture questions. Thus, for example, we of the United 
States would not regard the right to have private property, or 
for a man to defend himself, as open questions. They are in- 
herited attitudes of the social order into which we are born. 

Social progress is reflected in changes in social minds. A 
social order, for instance, becomes more complicated economi- 
cally; its population changes through immigration; any one of 
a thousand other forces may cause such readjustments as to 
cause tensions that old mind-sets and social presuppositions no 
longer relieve. Such periods are commonly called “periods of 
transition,’ and if the process of adjustment is opposed they 
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are very likely to become periods of revolution. Their most 
significant characteristic is, however, the fact that the psycho- 
logical structure of the group is changed. Action often grows 
tentatively destructive. Confusion as to the relation of social 
classes will appear in a great variety of forms. In extreme cases 
anything that belongs to the abandoned social order will be re- 
garded as injurious to the new. 

All this historical commonplace has direct bearing on the 
idea of God, It is the neglect of this fact that vitiates most dis- 
cussion concerning theism. The term God is not a metaphysical 
absolute. [f human history is capable of interpretation it has 
varied in its content as man’s social experience has varied, It is 
one of the terms that get their meaning from usage. The most 
pertinent question regarding it is whether it represents anything 
more than usage. However defined, is it, like the chimera, a 
word for an imagined reality to which there is absolutely 
nothing corresponding, or is it a word which, despite changes in 
content, really stands for an idea of an element or of elements 
in the universe which exist whether they are called by the name 
God or by some other term? It is this question which philosophy 
attempts to answer. 

But why should philosophy be so concerned about the 
matter? If it does not originate the idea of God but finds it in 
contemporary use, why not eliminate it and use some other 
term more satisfactory to itself? Or, if the philosophers so in- 
cline, why not abandon altogether the hope of discovering any- 
thing except pragmatic reality in the word God? Probably the 
only answer to such a question is that men do not seem to be 
able to take such a step. They seek intellectual assurance. The 
position of the mechanist or humanist in this connection is a 
great deal like that of those who, in despair of finding anything 
for which the word democracy as defined in dictionaries actually 
stands, say that there is such no fact as democracy outside the 
Writings of political sentimentalists. Religious behavior is as 
much an element of social life as going to the polls is behavior 
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in a democracy which such critics say does not exist. Like any 
word that connotes social behavior, religion must have a chang- 
ing content, demanded by the particular tension it would re- 
lieve. It must vary wholly apart from the question whether it 
represents anything more than its usage. To trace its changing 
content is the task of the social historian and the social psy- 
chologist. To vindicate its use is the task of the philosopher. 
But to argue about the existence of God independently of the 
history of religion as a form of social behavior is only to increase 
intellectual confusion. 

Social} life is more than a background of religion. It furnishes 
the patterns for religious ideas and teachings. In all forms of 
thought analogy is the first means of getting intellectual unity. 
Sometimes these analogies may be extended into a mythology 
in which the character and interests of the gods are set forth in 
a scenario net drawn from the drama of human life. A mythol- 
ogy is therefore more than fairy tales. It is an attempt to make 
real the mystery which life faces by discovering within it simi- 
larities with that which is taken as a matter of course. But 
analogies do not always result ina mythology. Human qualities 
are instinctively extended to nature, to animals, and to the 
gods. In such cases the unconscious analogy becomes a pattern 
and so is treated literally. When this pattern is developed by 
logical process it is extended into a series of corollaries. This is 
as true in the field of physical science as in religion. One has 
only to study the history of an idea, whether it be in astronomy, 
with its music of the spheres, or in physics where atoms are 
described as undulations or vortices that presuppose an ether, to 
see how true it is that any scientific formula has at its base a 
repeated human experience which furnishes the pattern in which 
new information gains intellectual unity. Strictly speaking, 
what we call science is a record of the experience and the ration- 
alization of scientists. The exact nature of its ultimates eludes 
definition. We know how forces act, but when they themselves 
are described it is in terms which represent experiences with 
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which we are already familiar. Even in mathematics the axioms 
with which Euclidean geometry starts are conclusions to which 
experience discovers no exception. But we really have nothing 
but experience to argue that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, or that two parallel lines infinitely 
projected will never meet. For who ever traced such lines to 
infinity to discover what happens there? Even the ray of light 
which experience has led men to feel was absolutely straight is 
now being tested to discover whether with our experience, sup- 
plemented by new speculations and more sensitive instruments, 
it may not be found to be curved. Indeed, it would not be in- 
correct to say that our growing scientific knowledge is born of 
a widening experience which may repeatedly demand new pat- 
terns for expression. 

In the field of religion such intellectual process is naturally 
the first step in the rationalization of that vital urge which 
seeks to get proper adjustment to such elements of the cosmos 
as are believed to be capable of personal response. The history 
of religious thought is really the history of patterns by which 
religious behavior is shown to be rational. Naturally the points 
of tension in this process vary with the changes of culture and 
reflective thought. A pattern, let us say, like the sovereignty of 
God, varies as the sovereignty experience in social life varies. 
The conception of salvation varies as men come to see more 
clearly the nature of the evils from which they wish to be de- 
livered and more intelligently formulate the needs which de- 
mand satisfaction. 

This pattern-making process has conditioned the growth of 
the idea of God. To trace it one must trace the successive social 
changes, institutions, and accepted ideas which formed pat- 
terns. Whatever may be one’s belief as to the existence of forces 
and realities which lie out beyond our experience, the practical 
reason—to use Kant’s term—legitimatizes religious faith by co- 
ordinating it with the creative thought-forms and dominant 
types of behavior of the non-religious social experience. The 
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pattern is functional; the attitude and behavior are the con- 
stant elements of a religion. Thoroughly to understand the 
various conceptions of God, one must recognize these facts. To 
trace the succession of these patterns by which men sought to 
realize and use the personality-producing and personally re- 
sponsive elements of the universe is an imperative task. But 
such a study must be historically descriptive rather than philo- 
sophically critical. 
III 
The transformation of behavior into patterns of the idea of 


God is accomplished in a variety of ways. Sometimes in the 
simpler social orders it is simply by the performance of identical 
acts. Men treat some natural object precisely as they treat one 
another. As social life becomes more developed such naive acts 
are less satisfying to men’s minds and are replaced by symbolic 
acts of the same order. Thus the common meal of the early 
Christians became the sacrament of the Eucharist. As religious 
practices become burdensome there develops a class of men 
who are representative of the community and in return for a 
livelihood may be counted upon to see that the cult is properly 
maintained. It is natural, therefore, that priests and others who 
engage in a religious vocation should, on the one hand, be held 
to a more rigorous observance of the acts which bring the god 
into the social activities of the group, and, on the other, because 
of this intimacy, be regarded as possessing certain powers which 
the people at large do not possess, They conserve the pattern 
as something sacred. In social orders where there is no marked 
change in customs, religious classes like the priests have a very 
considerable authority and are regarded with respect if not with 
fear. When, however, the social order changes, the social prac- 
tices which form the pattern for religion are themselves out- 
moded and religious behavior in consequence no longer repro- 
duces the customs of social life. As social changes proceed, the 


religious practices are less and less representative and become 


reminders of social] conditions and actions of an abandoned past. 
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In consequence, both religion and those who represent it lose 
in popular esteem. They may be regarded with respect and fear 
but such attitudes are decreasingly derived from the sense of 
the identity of religious with general group behavior. Religious 
practices, though venerable, are no longer an extension of those 
which are unquestioned in the life of the group itself. There is 
probably no religion which could not be used as an illustration 
of these processes, but the chasm between religious behavior 
and general social life is most marked in countries where the 
social transformation is most pronounced. The most striking 
illustration is Russia, where a religious organization which had 
failed to respond to social changes and had become identified 
with the imperial, capitalistic régime is threatened with extinc- 
tion by those who are reorganizing the state on the basis of 
communistic theory. 

Religious behavior born of social customs has entered the 
realm of religious thought in all groups. Everywhere social prac- 
tices have been treated as patterns of thought. Not only are 
feasts given in the name of the god, but gods are conceived of as 
being like chieftains who enjoy feasts. When the feast becomes 
a sacrament these patterns in which the deity is conceived are 
unchanged. There grows up an orthodoxy in which they are 
authoritative. There is a world of divinities which is a trans- 
cendentalized social] world. The gods are not only in the images 
of men, but their relations among themselves and with men are 
the customs of social life. 

So long as there is no radical change in the social order, the 
two realms naturally supplement each other and religious 
thought in a picture of the habits of actual human society. But 
when the mind-set of a group is modified, authoritative ortho- 
doxy is, so to speak, left suspended in the heavens. Just as the 
gods represent outgrown social controls, so the patterns of re- 
ligious thought no longer represent those of contemporary 


thinking. New tensions arise. Religious patterns suffer the 
same fate as religious practices. They may be respected, but 
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they no longer represent actual intellectual life. They have to 
be defended by appeal to an authority which increasingly fails 
to represent controlling social experience. Those patterns of the 
religious thinking which once were identical with those of group 
thinking become vestigial because of new group practices, and 
therefore unconnected with the creative forces of the new social 
conditions. Inevitably, therefore, they fail to minister to intel- 
lectual needs and a religion becomes in both practice and 
thought a sort of ghost of a previous social order. The gods act 
in ways and their representatives think in patterns which are 
no longer those of the contemporary social order. Religion in- 
evitably grows ineffective in meeting the needs set by the new 
social conditions and operations. The god must be either rele- 
gated to the unintelligent or the pattern in which he is con- 
ceived must be changed. For only as a pattern aids in personal 
adjustment to forces in the cosmos is it really helpful. Man is no 
more passive in religion than in any other phase of life. 


IV 


All these phenomena are most clearly seen in the growth of 
the idea of God in that highly developed synthetic religion 
known as Christianity. The conception of God has grown as a 
social order has evolved a new social psychology. 

If one undertakes to study the history of any idea of God as 
it has been expressed in social patterns, one must study it as a 
phase of a single social process. We must pass from the con- 
sideration of religion to specific religions, each a technique in 
which religion as a vital urge expresses itself. Now a technique 
is not to be described in a synthetic way. One cannot under- 
stand the development of religious ideas by massing data de- 
rived from all sorts of social histories. That there is value in the 
comparative method is undeniable, but the value needs to be 
carefully stated in order to be actual. One cannot picture a his- 
torical process by massing similar or dissimilar items in inde- 
pendent processes. Such a method may conduce to a philosophy 
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of religion, but it will not necessarily lead to an understanding 
of any idea of God actually held by some community. As a 
matter of fact, each social order has evolved and preserved its 
own religious ideas. The similarity between these ideas is due 
to the fact that there is a certain social behavior which human- 
ity, wherever it has lived, has found indispensable to its happi- 
ness and well-being. But each particular social group has formed 
from its own experience. Though this group may have for 
various reasons appropriated and re-expressed ideas and prac- 
tices of other groups, one can no more understand a religion 
by generalizing religions than one can understand the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by generalizing governments. The 
only universal statement which is really safe is that at the same 
levels of civilization different streams of social life, though sepa- 
rate geographically and by origin, tend to develop the same type 
of social practices and in consequence similar religious concepts. 
People who have the pre-agricultural civilizations have a be- 
havior calculated to gain superhuman aid, but agricultural civi- 
lizations have another. Thus the sun-god of the Vedas became 
the storm-god of Hinduism. When a society becomes com- 
mercial and warlike its religious ideas are set in other patterns. 
When, like modern civilization, it becomes industrial the ques- 
tion as to what form the idea of God will take is still under dis- 
cussion. Yet it would be incorrect to regard any result of reli- 
gious development as universal. We can no longer affirm that 
all religions have identical evolution from fetichism through 
animism, polytheism, national henotheism, to metaphysical 
monotheism. 

Two facts seem to be indisputable. First, religious practices 
and patterns are not always abandoned when the social struc- 
ture from which they sprang has been outgrown and replaced. 
Their very age makes them sacred, and in religion a group finds 
sometimes a holy satisfaction in treating itself as composed of 
contemporary ancestors. In consequence its ideas of God rise 
but slowly to the level of its best culture. The other fact is that 
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those changes of the social order we call modernity involve our 
religious heritage as truly as the economic and political. One 
has only to look about to see illustrations of that. The demand, 
for instance, that churches today should be organized on busi- 
ness principles, that women should have the right to preach as 
well as practice goodness, that children should be educated in 
the field of religion in as intelligent a fashion as in other matters 
—all these are, so to speak, nucleus points where the shift in 
social ideals and social practices, in social structure, and, above 
all, in the habits of social thinking are affecting those aspects of 
social behavior which we call religion. The more one studies 
such processes of change historically rather than theologically, 
especially in highly feverish moments like revolutions, the more 
one is convinced that the only way to understand an idea of God 
is to watch its development in a group in which the develop- 
ment is continuous. In such observation we must center atten- 
tion not on some alleged theological “‘essence’’ but on the be- 
havior and the rationalizing patterns of the group itself. For 
a religion is not some fixed theology or system of truth but 
group action and belief. A religion is always a phase of the total 
group life. It cannot be otherwise interpreted. 

Yet to study the development of the idea of God in continu- 
ous rather than parallel streams of civilization is not to disre- 
gard the interplay of civilizations. Every civilization is more or 
less exogamous. Mutua) reactions doubtless exist, even though 
they are hardly traceable. The ancient world was no more 
static than the modern. The old departmental ethnography 
that located peoples and civilizations within impenetrable geo- 
graphical frontiers has long since given way to the conception of 
history as a process in which human beings are as restless as 
ants. Looking down upon the ancient centuries, we can see the 
expansion of the Aryan eastward and westward, the interplay 
of Assyrian and Egyptian, the commercial traveler from India 
forcing his way into Asia Minor and Europe, the Buddhist 


traveling to Persia and Syria, the Persian and Syrian to the Far 
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East,the Macedonian Empire leaving its traces from the Balkans 
to the Ganges, and the Arabian conquest carrying culture east- 
ward and westward almost to the confines of the known world. 

Even though it is impossible to trace distinctly the results of 
such contacts, it is impossible to believe that they did not and 
do not exist. In the Near East the interpenetration of civiliza- 
tions has been genetic and traceable, but there does not seem 
to be anv language or civilization in Europe or Asia that is im- 
penetrable or unpenetrating. 

Each civilization has its own character and history. it can 
be studied as a continuous stream of social development. Its 
ideals and institutions, wherever they originated, have been so 
digested as to become elements of a distinct civilization with a 
consistent religion. The development of the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity, for example, would have very little except com- 
parative value for a study of the triads of India, There is no 
discoverable genetic connection between the Confucian and 
Taoist idea of heaven and the Semitic conception of Jahweh. 
Each sprang from a different civilization. Functionally they are 
the same, but in origin and content they are Independent. We 
must study ideas of God distributively, tracing the social origins 
and the changing patterns of each. Such a study will yield simi- 
larities, but their sum total would not be any conception actu- 
ally held by a group or civilization. In social processes, as in 
human genealogy, resemblances do not necessarily imply con- 
sanguinity. One does not need to be a brother or even a first 
cousin of a member of another race in order to account for 
generic human resemblances. One cannot understand human- 
ity simply by massing together the varied characteristics of all 
human stocks. To insist that one should get an idea of God by 
the accumulation of details of various religions is a great deal 
like saving that to have a picture of one’s wife one should get a 
composite photograph of other people’s wives. We do not wor- 
ship a composite God any more than we love a composite photo- 


graph. As the civilization, so is the idea of God. 
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Christianity, historically viewed, is not a fixed quantum of 
behavior and doctrine modified by social change. It is rather 
the religion of people who regard themselves as Christians. 
Their reactions to social conditions, their methods of satisfying 
the economic, moral, and spiritual needs breed true to them- 
selves, and their Christianity is that phase of their total life 
which expresses loyalty and trust in Jesus Christ as a Savior. 
It must be viewed as a genetic social and religious movement 
rather than a system of truth. 

Christianity originating in a Semitic culture became the 
religion of the Aryans. Within a century from the death of its 
founder it had become a religious movement quite distinct from 
Judaism. It spread westward on both the northern and the 
southern coasts of the Mediterranean. It spread north among 
the Slavs, but in neither Greece, the Balkans, nor Russia did it 
develop appreciably beyond the stage it had reached in the 
later days of the Eastern Roman Empire. For civilization itself 
in these regions was all but static. It was among the sea-trading 
and conquering peoples of Western Europe that social progress 
and the growth of the idea of God were greatest. The same 
boundaries marked the birthplace of Western civilization and 
Latin Christianity. The same men who produced the one pro- 
duced the other. The epochs of one were the epochs of the other. 
Western theology and religious practices differentiated them- 
selves from the Eastern as Western political and economic life 
differentiated itself. Where there was political growth there was 
religious readjustment. Where there was religious freedom there 
was political expansion. The Western movement of the ad- 
herents of Christianity carried the different aspects of this re- 
ligion to the American hemisphere. American colonies on the 
North Atlantic were almost exclusively Protestant; those on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the South Atlantic and in the west were 
Roman Catholic. The reasons for this difference were not only 


geographical and economic. Two types of social evolution were 
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there. Because of this fact the political development of the 
American continents has been affected by and reflected in re- 
ligious institutions and thought. They both are phases of the 
same social movement. 

Such facts as these make it evident that the Christian idea 
of God is the outcome of a very complicated social process. 
To treat it as merely a matter of doctrine is utterly to misunder- 
stand it. The Christian religion has had its creeds, its confes- 
sions, and its theologies. But it has had also its sacraments, 
liturgies, priests, councils, universities, moralities. Its members 
have prayed, gone to the confessional, received absolution, 
called upon Mary and the saints as well as upon God and Christ. 
They have attended religious services, partaken of the sacra- 
ment, and in greater or less degree undertaken to live in ac- 
cordance with the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. 
Such acts of religion have been the chief interests of plain Chris- 
tians. Each of them presupposes some idea of God. These 
various ideas have had a distinct bearing upon their adherents. 
Whether or not they understand the terms of the apostles’ and 
Nicene creeds, men acted differently because they held them as 
infallible formulas of the will of their God. 

The Christian movement as a phase of a social process de- 
veloped its own characteristics. Some of them resembled those 
of other religions, but as a religion growing into larger symmetry 
and reflecting and developing a social order, Christianity has 
been distinct from its contemporaries. It passed through stages 
which other religions have passed through, but unlike them it 
has neither been checked by nor been able to check the develop- 
ment of society. It is a phase of a social order that lost rigidity 
by sea-voyaging and colonization, gained a sense of social struc- 
ture in feudal hierarchies, imperial unity, and national patrio- 
tism; accumulated material capital, refused to hold human 
beings as capital, substituted the machine for human toil, gained 
leisure by scientific mastery of nature, and educated boys and 
girls in the interest of economic efficiency and personal welfare. 
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It is not difficult to understand why the idea of God should vary 
with this vast variation of human experience and institutions. 
This fact is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
other religions, like Confucianism, Hinduism, and Buddhism, 
have tended to hold human progress at the point where the 
religion itself was efficiently organized. The same is true in large 
degree of the Christian movement in Greece, the Balkans, and 
Russia, where social life and religion alike for centuries have 
been static or changed only by revolution. It has been in West- 
ern Christendom that the idea of God has been most freely 
criticized and modified. 

In these changes in theistic ideas Christianity has illustrated 
a tendency which the comparative study of religions discloses. 
In all alike, in more or less prehistoric stages there has been a 
change from primitive conceptions of the gods to those needed 
by and more in accord with the new social status. Where an 
inherited cult and inherited ideas of God have been unadapted 
to a social order that has become more complicated by virtue 
of economic, geographic, and other changes, the older ideas of 
deity have either been expanded to meet the new conditions and 
needs or they have been supplemented by some conception 
which sprang from the new conditions. All religions illustrate 
these changes, but in Christianity they have been carried 
farther because Western civilization has become so much more 
complicated than those of China and India, for example. These 
countries, however, as they have come under the influence of 
Western civilization, are expressing the same struggle over re- 
ligion. There, too, the ideas of divinity are either being ex- 
panded by patterns drawn from the new social order or re- 
placed by a philosophy held to be more in accord with modern 
knowledge. 

Such changes are, so to speak, biological rather than me- 
chanical. Older conceptions survive as more or less recognized 
vestiges in a religion which has become a phase of a new stage 


of social development. Hinduism has its vast host of gods as 
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well as its ultimate impersonal Brahm; the Chinese have their 
fear of devils along with the respect for the Way of Heaven; 
Christianity has its survivals of polytheism and magic as wel} 
as its monotheistic Trinity. And these illustrations might be 
indefinitely increased. 

It should be evident that in the growth of the idea of God in 
Christianity we have a history of patterns which have resulted 
from a religious behavior in a more developed social order than 
that conditioning other religions. In Christianity, as in no other 
religion, there has been a unique development of monotheism. 
Not even in the cult of its founder is Christianity more char- 
acteristic than in its development of the idea of one God. The 
growth of such a supreme religious conception has been due to 
no single set of forces. It is the coefficient of a still continuing 
social evolution. 

The bearing of these facts on modern religious thought is not 
hard to discover. It is also easy to see that to understand the 
idea of God which this religion has expressed it will be necessary 
to trace its relation to social changes from primitivity into 
modern life. Only thus can we distinguish between its relative 
and its permanent values. For we cannot be content with re- 
ligious patterns. We wish to know why they emerged; what 
satisfaction they rendered human needs; how they helped men 
to live more sanely in the midst of social change; and how they 
helped men get personal aid from their cosmic environment. 
A religion is more than its patterns. 

Such a social approach to the idea of God does not necessarily 
imply that a religion is passive in a social order or that it may 
not itself be efficient in furnishing patterns for other aspects of 
social life such as politics. One has only to remember the origin 
of the contract theory in government and of declarations of 
rights to see the influence of religion on politics. Changes in re- 
ligious conceptions may be both causes and effects of changes in 
other aspects of social life. But changes in religion are not 


identical with the growth of the idea of God. They are due in 
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large measure to tensions which arise between inherited con- 
cepts and new intellectual situations, when some leader or group 
of leaders are capable of re-establishing the equilibrium of faith, 
But in so doing they discover new similarities, analogies, and 
patterns to set forth their conception of God. Such men we call 
“prophets” or “philosophers.” They use some social practice or 
creative conception already in the group to which they minister 
as patterns by which to express and rationalize religious faith. 
Chief among such patterns are ideas of God. 














JESUS IN CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 
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N GERMANY, as elsewhere, scientific interpretation of 
Jesus is determined by two considerations. Of first im- 
portance is the understanding of the sources, that is, 

knowledge of the results achieved by modern methods of re- 
search in the study of the gospels and other texts bearing on the 
subject. Then there is also the point of view by which the in- 
terpreter himself is motivated in his work. Even though freely 
admitting the presence of this second interest one does not 
thereby yield to a “theological presupposition” but merely 
states a limitation which not only restricts but inspires all sci- 
entific knowledge in the historical field. Unquestionably it is 
one of the scholar’s tasks so to interpret the work of a historical 
person as to make it intelligible. In so doing one must pro- 
nounce an opinion regarding it, and this opinion will be one’s 
personal attainment conditioned by one’s individuality and the 
age in which one lives. In a dominant idea of this sort the per- 
sonality of the individual scholar will appear, even when he has 
taken the utmost possible care to scrutinize texts in an un- 
biased manner and with scientific purpose. Otherwise he would 
remain a mere collector of data and of narrative statistics but 
never could rise to the plane of historical interpretation. 
Moreover, interpretation of Jesus involves also a theological 
task. Its aim is to exhibit in Jesus the one who became for hu- 
manity the Christ, the deliverer, the savior. This is a task which 
the historian may eschew, Also, it may be performed on the 
basis of another’s historical interpretation but without any 
distinctively scientific attainments. But when both the his- 
torical and the theologica) quests are undertaken together, it is 
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necessary to Aistinguish the areas within which each quest can 
be achieved. One can undertake to show by scientific methods 
why the movement begun by fesus did not cease with his death 
on the cross, but one cannot adduce scientific proof for the opin- 


ion that through Jesus’ coming the final word of God was spoken 
to mankind. Faith alone discerns and affirms this to be the true 


significance of that brief temporal incident in the insignificant 


Jand of Palestine. 
i 


Failure to distinguish between the scientific task and the 
function of faith was suse the defect that discredited the method 


of presenting the life of Jesus still current in Germany even at 
the beginning of the present century. There were books marked 
by great sincerity, and of considerable significance, that were 
doomed to this fate. By reading the treatises about Jesus writ- 
ten by Paul Wilhelm Schmidt (1899), Oskar Holtzmann (1901), 
Wilhelm Bousset (1904), and Wilhelm Heitmiiller (1913), one 
can obtain a picture of their type. Consciously or unconsciously 
these writers sought to accomplish two things, namely, to pre- 
sent the life of Jesus the man, and with this presentation to 
satisfy also the demands of faith. These labors yielded impor- 
tant resu)ts in the field of source criticism and historica) minded- 
ness. They brought to light again numerous words and deeds 
of Jesus. But, for the history of theology, perhaps the most im- 
portant consequences were negative. The work of these schol- 
ars established the fact that by the use of a serious historical 
exposition one cannot do justice to Christianity’s claims as a 
religion of revelation. Proceeding from this conclusion, one may 
resign one’s self to historical research and decisively refrain 
from all theological inquiry. One may, however, now pass on to 
this task with new earnestness and, with a new formulation of 
the problem, deliberately undertake its solution. But a blissful 
neglect of the distinction between the historical and the theo- 
logical tasks is no longer in conformity with the new position. 

This changed situation was brought about not merely by the 
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new statement of method. Definite developments in research 


have also contributed to the result. Most German lives of Jesus 
written since the age of the Enlightenment were dominated by 
the conviction that they portrayed the life of one who was good 
and great and precious for humanity. The atmosphere and lan- 
guage of these interpretations were designed to set Jesus among 
the great leaders of humanity, perhaps among ‘‘Religious Edu- 
cators,” as the series is called in which the essay of Arnold 
Meyer appeared; or among the ‘‘Immortals,”’ the title of the 
series inaugurated by Bultmann’s Jesus, though it is a book 
with a quite different purpose. This evaluation of fesus, as a 
mighty hero significant for the present, was vitiated by the 
discovery that the preaching of Jesus is eschatological in char- 
acter and so is not concerned with the world and its future, but 
with its end and the Kingdom of God in an age soon to come. 
This view was sketchily presented as early as 1890 in Johannes 
Weiss’s Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes; and it was set forth 
most impressively, as well as most one-sidedly, in Albert 
Schweitzer’s history of study on the life of Jesus, Von Reimarus 
zu Wrede (1906). Thus the significance of Jesus’ work for the 
present was diminished. He had not been concerned with this 
world and had not realized any human ideals. Therefore his 
person and work had to be evaluated in terms of some imagery 
other than that of a hero of human history. 

All work on problems connected with the life of Jesus was 
fundamentally affected by the results of more recent research 
in the criticism of gospel sources. Two tendencies were in evi- 
dence, namely, a growing skepticism regarding the outline of 
Jesus’ career as presented in the gospels, and the formulation of 
a new principle for research in the history of tradition. 

With the working out of the two-source theory at the end of 
the nineteenth century, the criticism of the sources seemed to 
have reached a measure of finality. But this confidence was 
soon lost, immediately one yielded to the temptation to make 


the oldest gospel, that of Mark, normative, as the earliest and 
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therefore the best biography of Jesus. It was Wilhelm Wrede 
especially who, in his Messiasgeheimnis, proved even the Gos- 
pel of Mark to be a product of faith. In his opinion even Mark 
is dominated by a religious tendency which casts its long shadow 
over the original reminiscences of the disciples. But most con- 
spicuously is the entire structure, the whole fabric of events, 
conditioned throughout by the author’s point of view rather 
than by fidelity to reports and reminiscences. These and kin- 
dred conclusions furnished the starting-point for the work of 
the so-called formgeschichtliche school, which asked, “How 
could it have been otherwise? How could one conceive of the 
rise of the gospels within Christian communities dominated by 
eschatological notions and expectations of the end of the world 
unless these communities depicted Jesus in accordance with the 
necessity of nourishing faith on faith?” If the rise of the oldest 
tradition is not the result of the interests of faith, then the 
existence of the tradition becomes wholly problematic. 

The “existence of tradition” was in general the slogan that 
characterized the works of the formgeschichiliche school—the 
writings of Rudolf Bultmann, Karl Schmidt, Martin Albert, 
and myself. For our concern was with what existed prior to the 
gospels, not only with their antecedent written sources but with 
the earliest form of narratives, sayings of Jesus, groups of 
sayings, parables, as these units of tradition in oral or written 
form had circulated in the early communities before becoming 
combined into anything like a book. The form of these units 
was not determined by the individuality of evangelists but by 
the unwritten laws effectual for the shaping of popular tradi- 
tion. The better one understands these laws the more confi- 
dently does one make any assertion about the earliest stratum 
of tradition. Thus the authenticity of a deed or a word of Jesus 
depends not so much upon the reliability of an evangelist as 
upon the appropriateness of the passage to that stratum which 
is proved by its form to have been the oldest. By this means we 


thought to relieve problems connected with the life of Jesus 
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from that subjectivism which concerned itself primarily with 
weighing possibilities regarding the historicity of a word or 
deed of Jesus, and which in fact rendered a final decision in ac- 
cordance with the experience and judgment of men today. 

In accordance with this methodological principle, the aim of 
research could only be to recover individual sections of tradi- 
tion, rather than a connected sequence of passages. In the pas- 
sion story at most might such a continuous narrative be dis- 
cernible, for here the incidents occur in a developmental se- 
quence; and evidently even the oldest tradition had empha- 
sized a certain continuity underlying such topics as the betray- 
al, the arrest, the denial, the hearing before the high priest and 
the procurator, the crucifixion, and the burial. But, in the case 
of Jesus’ activities, the formgeschichtliche method of research 
renounced the attempt to restore the original continuity of in- 
cidents, for all connecting links in the gospel narratives were 
taken to be the work of compilers—of the evangelists or their 
predecessors. In surrendering the chronological sequence of 
the gospels, one also abandoned the notion of a psychological 
development connected with the growth and activity of Jesus. 
In other words, one renounced the very item which a large num- 
ber of biographers of Jesus regarded as their chief task. They, 
by means of a sympathetic and imitative psychology, pene- 
trated into the inmost emotions by which Jesus was swayed, 
and drew conclusions about what he had thought of himself, 
what he had expected to accomplish, and what he had hoped 
his preaching would efiect. The representatives of Formge- 
schichte had to admit that we know nothing about these ques- 
tions, because the oldest recoverable accounts had known noth- 
ing of and had not been concerned with these matters. The 
mosaic character of the traditions, so it was said, makes it im- 
possible for us to discover any consistent sequence and draw 
any conclusions regarding a development in Jesus. 

This conclusion harmonizes readily with the scientific situa- 


tion. For the scientific temper, at least in the historica) field, 
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was characterized by a tendency to abandon the older and 
highly prized psychology. The extensive and valuable work of 
German research on the life of Goethe, carried on by the past 
generation, is known even in foreign lands. This research aimed 
to obtain an understanding of the career of Goethe from numer- 
ous minor observations of a biographical sort, from letters, from 
expressions and sayings and contemporary reports. This pro- 
cedure was characteristic of the situation at the turn of the 
century. The inadequacy of the method is indicated by the 
criticism of the younger generation, which pointed out that 
Goethe cannot be adequately understood even by the use of 
his words. One may grasp the parts while the spiritual entity 
as a whole escapes. Under the influence of contemporary phi- 
losophy, particularly of the so-called phenomenological school,! 
there arose the demand to grasp intuitively a total view of the 
figure to be exhibited. Thus it was no longer proper to strive to 
understand a historical person by assembling individual bio- 
graphical details; but it was declared to be the primary dutv of 
the biographer, assuming these individual items, to give them 
realistic meaning by means of an objective exhibition (‘‘Exakt- 
vision’), and in this way grasp and graphically present his- 
torical phenomena. And it was in the study of Goethe, in the 
work of Friedrich Gundolf, that this method found its most 
striking and best-known application. By renouncing the use 
of individual incidental biographical details and the psycho- 
logical continuity reconstructed therefrom, Gundolf was able 
to realize a completeness of form in presentation such as the 
older method of treatment had never attained. On the other 
hand, the reader of these new books placed himself completely 
at the disposal of the author and was in no position to test in 
detail the accuracy of the picture. He was able to pass judg- 
ment only on the convincing power of the presentation, not on 

* Readers may recall, in this connection, the article by Julius Seelye Bixler, “Ger- 


man Phenomenology and Its Implications for Religion,” Journal of Religion, IX 
(1929), 589-606.— EDITOR. 
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its agreement with the sources. This fruitful method, which has 
decisively influenced the entire field of humanistic studies in 
Germany during the last decade, easily exposes the layman to 
the danger of ignoring the demand for accuracy. However, this 
procedure is in Jarge measure justified by appropriately recog- 
nizing as we have done above that all knowledge is conditioned 
by the knower and that the range and accuracy of one’s vision 
are limited to one’s own capacities. 

In the field of ancient history especial importance had to be 
conceded to this new methodology. In studying the life of 
Goethe, the sources were everywhere so abundant that a pro- 
cedure calling for omission of biographical details constituted a 
genuine renunciation. But just because details in the life of an 
ancient person are so little known to us, one feels it necessary 
to gain an understanding of an ancient figure from his work and 
not from such individual facts as one is now able to reconstruct. 
Thus it is the empirical need that in this case constitutes the 
virtue of the method. Under such circumstances this new meth- 
od has been applied also to the interpretation of persons in 
ancient cultural history. Karl Reinhardt’s book, Poseidonius, 
belongs in this class. 

This changed type of research, when its theological implica- 
tions emerged, had especial significance in the interpretation 
of early Christian persons. The new historical method asked 
questions about the figure of Paul as a whole—not so much 
about his malady, his ancestry, or even the circumstances of 
his conversion—but more especially about his total personality 
as this was exhibited in the writing of his letters. Nor was this 
information sought in the accidental and occasional features in 
the letters, but in the deeper unity of feeling common to all of 
them. Moreover, the new theology, particularly in the form 
given it by Kar) Barth and his associates, seeks to recover the 
gospel preached by Paul, and not his biography. Its quest is for 
the content of the revelation and not for the circumstance under 
which the revelation occurred. All of these considerations are 
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much more significant in respect to the life of Jesus. Not the 
outcome of his life, but its content, is essential. Moreover, it 
is not the succession and connection of events, which we are 
able to recount from the sources, but his message, that is funda- 
mental. How far specific deeds are connected with the message, 
and in how far, on the whole, we may venture to reconstruct 
the story of his activities, can be only an open question. 

Thus the progress of scientific criticism, as well as the ques- 
tion raised by the new theology, have necessarily exerted a de- 
cisive influence upon the portrait of Jesus in recent German 
literature. The degree to which this change is manifest natu- 
rally depends upon the extent to which the writers of the new 
books about Jesus show susceptibility for the new trends in re- 
search. In most cases authors who write a life of Jesus without 
a knowledge of the modern scientific debate allow influences 
from this source to escape them. Their methods are still those 
of the nineteenth century. Accordingly, German literature of a 
scientific and semi-scientific character exhibits at present quite 
varied types of interpretation of Jesus; and this phenomenon 
confirms again the fact that the personality of the author is no 
unessential factor in his interpretation of historical movements. 


IT 


During the war two lives of Jesus appeared in German, each 
having typical significance. The one represents the older school, 
and the other points in the direction of the new developments. 
The former, a work of two compact volumes completed at the 
close of 1918, was written by the late Johannes Lepsius, director 
of the German Oriental Mission. This theologian, who at one 
time had been an assistant pastor in Jerusalem and had in- 
herited from that experience an interest in the geography of 
Palestine, also became well known beyond Germany through 
his activities on behalf of the Armenian situation. As early as 
1897 he had resigned his pastoral office to engage in this work. 
The other book came from the pen of Professor Paul Wernle, 
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of Basel, who earlier had given an interpretation of Jesus in 
his Anfange unserer Religion and who in his Die Quellen des 
Lebens Jesu in the series ‘‘Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher’’ 
had presented to a wider circle of readers the critical prepara- 
tion necessary for any life of Jesus. 

Perhaps one may say that Lepsius wrote the last life of Jesus 
of the older type. That judgment is true, in so far as he employs 
the method of unrestrained psychologica) portraiture. But it is 
not correct if it is taken to mean that his work belongs simply 
to the older type of writing on the life of Jesus. Lepsius was an 
original personality who had distinctive views on many difier- 
ent points. His work was based on his own understanding of the 
sources, which was by no means the usual one. He took account 
of a primitive Mark and a primitive Matthew, and even also 
of a kind of primitive John written in Aramaic by the son of 
Zebedee but translated into Greek and worked over by the 
“Elder,’’ John of Ephesus. Thus he also relied to a far greater 
extent than was customary in works of a more or less “critical” 
character upon the Gospel of John as an authentic source. Its 
statements were to be used and blended with the presentation 
furnished by the synoptic gospels. In this way Lepsius arrived 
at a highly “harmonistic” picture of Jesus’ life, and the har- 
monization was attended by fundamental consequences for the 
historical reconstruction. In order to be fair to both infancy 
stories, Lepsius had to have Jesus born under respectable cir- 
cumstances, and he supposes that it is only because the ancient 
house of David at Bethlehem is not yet ready for her that Mary 
goes to the stable adjacent to the court of the house to give 
birth to her child. Also, after feeding the multitude Jesus de- 
livers the Johannine discourse on the heavenly bread, then 
chastises his opponents with the synoptic saying about the de- 
mand for a sign and with the pronouncement of woe on Chora- 
zin and Bethsaida. 

Of course this whole succession of incidents is recoverable 
only because the author everywhere ventures to effect a psy- 
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chological reconstruction. Indeed, it becomes an instrument of 
invention. Lepsius draws conclusions about the thinking of 
Jesus and his opponents, and allows his own fancy so much lib- 
erty that his life of Jesus becomes a sort of free romance. Sus- 
pense and dramatic climax, features well known to be entirely 
lacking in the gospel pictures, are especially accentuated in 
Lepsius’ life of Jesus. For example, Jesus is sought by Herod’s 
horsemen, and he learns of their designs from a letter written 
by Chuza, the royal officer mentioned in the fourth chapter of 
John. Jesus tears himself away with difficulty from the sick 
that crowd around him, and escapes in a boat; scarcely has he 
embarked when the horsemen appear on the shore, where, curs- 
ing and raging, they are forced to recognize that they have ar- 
rived just a little too late. A stirring scene in which the German 
reader is reminded of the beginning of Schiller’s Tell! Then 
follows immediately, according to Lepsius, the story of the 
miraculous draft of fishes reported in the twenty-first chapter of 
John, which is removed from the series of incidents following the 
resurrection and placed in the period of Jesus’ public activity. 

The aim of this psychologizing is to make the life of Jesus in- 
telligible. Since the days when the older romantic lives of Jesus 
resulting from the Enlightenment were produced, German the- 
ology has grown especially skeptical of such attempts, and 
therefore has pursued the psychological portrayal of the sub- 
ject only in a moderate degree. In this respect Lepsius is more 
radical than all other theologians of his generation. If, conse- 
quently, he is less reproached than his predecessors, it is be- 
cause he deceives his readers with modern psychology. Where 
so much is clearly invented, the reader cannot be deceived; 
for one who has once looked into the gospels cannot believe that 
the narrative of Johannes Lepsius could be thus deduced even 
with approximate accuracy from the text of the gospels. There- 
fore he omits those hypothetical expressions, like “surely,” 
“perhaps,” “maybe,” and “possibly,” that characterized the 
earlier romantic biographies. As a matter of fact, he does not 
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need to distinguish in any such fashion between supposition and 
deduction, for the entire interpretation rests on the right to 
conjecture. 

Since, however, intelligibility for the modern reader is the 
supreme norm in this interpretation, it necessarily follows that 
the miracle stories be presented in a special way. ‘The resurrec- 
tion and appearances are, it is true, narrated as realities; but 
many other miracles are made intelligible in curious ways, and 
are toned down and rationalized. In this, Lepsius resembles 
the representatives of the Enlightenment, and that is all the 
more peculiar since in his ecclesiastical and theological position 
he himself was anything but a rationalist. But in the story of 
feeding the five thousand he makes Jesus furnish only a good 
example of brotherliness, imitation of which results in satisfy- 
ing the hunger of all; the swine were so frightened by the luna- 
tic that they rushed into the lake; in Cana Jesus dispensed ‘“‘the 
wine which God himself had pressed out and caused to flow 
from all springs for his children”; and the wedding guests agree 
with him “that a worthy conversation can be pursued to the 
end with a drink of fresh water.” 

Thus the conservative theologian arrives at most remarkable 
results, and transforms Jesus into a teacher of bourgeois hu- 
manistic ideals. That this is at all possible in such a book, 
shows clearly what réle the general cultural attitude of the au- 
thor played in his interpretation of Jesus. For only on the basis 
of humanistic ideals, as taken for granted among humanistical- 
ly educated people of our day, is it at all conceivable that a 
scholar could make Jesus so nearly approach a Stoic and im- 
pute to him so Greek an ideal as the ‘“‘worthy conversation” on 
a drink of water or wine. 

A year before the publication of Lepsius’ life of Jesus, 
Wernle’s Jesus appeared. It is not a life of Jesus but is essen- 
tially an interpretation of the gospels on the subjects of faith in 
God, man and the demands of God, and preaching regarding 
the coming kingdom of God. These subjecis are presented with- 
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out discussing a single question about the life of Jesus in the 
usual sense. Only in the last chapter, on “Jesus the Christ,” 
is the problem of the messianic title and the messianic self-con- 
sciousness raised. The question is answered by distinguishing 
most clearly between what was expected of the Messiah in that 
age and what Jesus himself thought about his mission. This 
distinction leads to the fruitful recognition that the subject for 
discussion should be, not the “messianic self-consciousness’”’ of 
Jesus, but the faith which Jesus entertained when he permitted 
himself to be called Messiah. Yet while Wernle is so candid— 
and it is in this section that his book points in the direction of 
the new methodology—the interpreter’s personal concern for 
the question at issue is not to be obscured. He often empha- 
sizes—in my opinion too often and somewhat too subjectively 
—that one item is foreign or another is congenial to us. He 
thereby correctly expresses the conviction that at this point 
value and meaning, not only of the sources but also of the per- 
son of Jesus, are basal to his judgments. And by treating these 
questions of value in the final chapter, he thus safeguards in 
welcome fashion the interpretation given in the earlier chapters, 
where these problems are not introduced. 

Certainly even the presentation in the earlier chapters is not 
without constructive significance. But what he there aspires to 
is not the knowledge of a specific historical transaction but the 
understanding of the total phenomenon. In this formulation 
of purpose Wernle touches problems which fully anticipate the 
discussion of the following decade. Thus in his interpretation 
of the demand of God, the problem of the timelessness of the 
Sermon on the Mount is emphatically involved. The teaching 
of Jesus is not concerned with the overthrow of the law, but 
with making life simple, intense, severe, perfect. Jesus did not 
ask what is the best; most practical, or most ideal ethics, but 
what is important before God and his judgment, what is the 
perfect will of God who is supreme in eternity. And this eter- 
nal character of Jesus’ demand insures for it timelessness. 
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In what Wernle has to say about the content of Jesus’ de- 
mand he is not in complete agreement with the treatment of 
the problem as presented in later theological discussion. When 
incidentally he mentions as “‘the most certain characteristic of 
Jesus’ thought a decisive stern religious individualism,” the 
tendency of the demand for specific matters is recognized; but 
the eschatological framework in which this demand stands is 
misunderstood. He thinks a community of Jesus’ disciples is to 
be made ready for the coming kingdom—a purpose which lies be- 
yond the horizon of an individualistic inwardness. If the synthe- 
sis of Jesus’ gospel yields nothing but the old formulas about 
love of God and one’s brother, then it seems to me one over- 
looks the fact that there is a higher unity above the dualism of 
love for God and one’s brother. It is curious how persistently 
in such combinations ideas from the Enlightenment continue 
to reassert themselves. If Jesus’ gospel is synthesized about 
the idea of a community of disciples, then it seems to me one 
fails to observe that Jesus nowhere ever expresses a demand for 
brotherly love—that is, a humane charitable requirement— 
apart from his thought of God, but that a demand was made for 
love of enemies, readiness to forgive, submissiveness and help- 
ful service for neighbors, as consequences and expressions of 
one’s relation with God. 

Wernle’s entire book is supported by an unremitting earnest- 
ness which shuns no problem. He desires to hide nothing from 
his readers and to slight nothing. That is especially evident at 
one point. The last exclamation of Jesus, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” is felt by Wernle to be a serious 
problem. The contrast between this “despair of the crucified 
one” and his triumphant confession before the Sanhedrin is 
given prominence, and Wernle questions whether this saying 
of Jesus signifies a “collapse of his hope for the Kingdom of 
God.” The answer is that it is “rather a physical and mental 
impossibility” to cling to that hope in the moment of final 
agony. Thus this final cry signifies that Jesus with his last 
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ounce of strength still pursues the way “‘to the God whom he no 
longer understands.” Certainly for a scholar with Wernle’s 
heritage from literary criticism and knowledge of the history of 
religions another interpretation lay near at hand. One might 
affirm that Mark, had he understood this saying as a cry of 
despair, would either not have reported it at all or at least not 
without an explanation. One might have considered whether 
the later community had not at this point, as so often else- 
where, derived features of the passion story from the Old Tes- 
tament. The Twenty-second Psalm, which in other details was 
understood as a passion story, showed in its opening words the 
meaning of Jesus’ last cry on the cross. Or, finally, one might 
ask whether, admitting the authenticity of the gospel narra- 
tive, the language of this Psalm could ever have signified de- 
spair on the lips of a pious Jew in the hour of death. Is not the 
language of this prayer from the Psalms an evidence of resigna- 
tion, characteristic of psalmist piety, which faces all suffering 
confidently before God? It is perhaps scientifically a defect 
that Wernle investigates none of these possibilities, but his dis- 
cussion of the problem demonstrates the honesty and courage 
of the author. 
Ii 

The books of Lepsius and Wernle represent two types of in- 
terpretation, one that of the past and the other that of the 
future. The characteristic trait of the former is a psychologiz- 
ing and rationalizing procedure, which results in the usual 
tendency toward a pronounced modernization. The character- 
istics of the latter are a restraint in respect to psychology and 
biographical reconstruction, and a disposition to present ex- 
position and interpretation from the point of view of Jesus’ 
message. 

The older type of book seemed actually to be a scientific work, 
at least as written by Protestant theologians. Outside of theo- 
logical circles people even yet hold in high esteem the kind of 
life of Jesus that knows no distinction between history and ro- 
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mance, that professes to rest on study of the sources, and yet— 
thanks to an imaginative interest nourished in reality from our 
modern cultural consciousness—knows all sorts of things about 
the desires and doings of Jesus—matters about which we know 
nothing. It declares itself to be historical and critical, yet it 
much deceives the reader regarding the chasm that lies between 
him and the subject. The past and its setting are visualized 
with all the devices of realism, but the result consists of impres- 
sions rather than actual knowledge. This type of life of Jesus 
holds too high a place in the affections of a wide circle of readers 
to permit its disappearance without further consideration from 
popular scientific literature. 

This situation must be kept in mind if one desires to estimate 
correctly Emil Ludwig’s Der Menschensohn (“The Son of Man’’) 
and its commercial success. This German author, who is also 
well known in foreign lands, is a literary man rather than a 
poet: he has written three novels and one drama. He owes his 
fame to his biographies—Goethe, Napoleon, Bismarck, William 
II. Stylistically they are brilliant works, displaying vast knowl- 
edge of the sources and an uncanny power of making real certain 
situations that stimulate the author. His psychological fancy 
glows with especial brilliancy in dealing with personal data, like 
letters, diaries, and memoirs. He always views the past merely 
in terms of temperament, either the temperament of his subject 
or his own. When critics praise his biographies on the ground 
that they read like a drama, or that in them a section of history 
passes before the eye of the reader as in an ancient drama, these 
opinions reveal both the strength and the weakness of Emil 
Ludwig’s books. For his exceptionally fruitful historical fancy 
is always in danger of passing from fact to fiction without mak- 
ing the reader aware of the transition. As a matter of fact, even 
in his interpretations of the recent past Ludwig has made fre- 
quent and copious reconstructions. His best-known example is 
his judgment about the youth of Emperor William, whose char- 
acter and fate Ludwig explains as largely the result of that 
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physical defect with which the emperor was afflicted from birth. 
This was the shortening of his left arm. Ludwig concludes that 
this was the cause of the emperor’s longing to be—or at least 
to appear—strong, hence his passion for display and also his 
mother’s aversion toward German physicians. Again in the 
case of the Emperor Frederick’s illness, this aversion had 
prompted her to trust implicitly the judgment of the English 
physician; and this confidence also had, as is well known, ex- 
erted an important influence on German politics in the year 
1888. All of this is reconstructed attractively and often with 
serious arguments, but it is still only a reconstruction and as a 
whole is not capable of proof. Indeed, in many details it has to 
be immediately refuted in the light of recently published sources. 

I had to give an example of Ludwig’s method in handling a 
modern subject in order to explain two things. The first is the 
success which such an interpretation enjoys with the public at 
large. Der Menschensohn has now reached a circulation of 
thirty thousand; and the book on the former emperor, two 
hundred thousand. And, secondly, I wished to show the dan- 
gers to which this method is exposed when it attempts to re- 
cover the life of Jesus. For he is a subject regarding whom we 
have at our disposal no personal confessions, not even psycho- 
logical data. And one’s ability to reproduce psychological real- 
ism becomes less powerful and effective the farther removed the 
subject of interpretation is in time, place, and type from the 
author. 

Ludwig does, indeed, endeavor to narrow this breach. He 
familiarizes himself and his readers in a very lively manner with 
the age and the world in which Jesus lived. In this he shows 
that he knows the sources and their historical interpretation. 
But he begins his picture with the youth of Jesus, about which 
one can find nothing in the sources. The method of Ludwig 
compels him to reconstruct the portrait of the youth from an 
intuitively perceived picture of the man. Thus the reader of 
this chapter on “Calling” becomes at the same time acquainted 
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with the interpretation of Jesus which pervades the entire book. 
It is an idyllic interpretation. This is a Jesus whose face is 
turned toward the world: he takes part in festivities; he does 
not forbid marriage; he prefers gushing women like Mary of 
Bethany; in the presence of the adulteress he forgets his position 
as messianic judge and shows a particularly tender nature ca- 
pable of neither rebuke nor anger. The influence of a very well- 
known and once very famous type of life of Jesus is plainly seen in 
this portrait. It was Ernest Renan who put into literary circula- 
tion this picture of the gentle rabbi, the “pleasantest of men.” 
These are the very traits which both authors, with annoying 
exaggeration, make prominent in Jesus. One reads in Renan, 
“He did not flee from pleasure, and he gladly went to marriage 
festivities”; and Ludwig says of the youthful Jesus, ‘““He does 
not flee from festivities and women, and he makes merry with 
the guests.” 

But a)) of this is true only of the youthful Jesus. For the dif- 
erence between this recent interpretation and that of Renan 
two generations ago is that Emil Ludwig attempts to show how, 
from this mild and joyously disposed youth, Jesus becomes one 
whose self-consciousness is to manifest itself in messianic, im- 
perative, high-claiming language. Ludwig has correctly seen 
that we know only one person who appears to have exerted an 
effective shaping influence upon the life of Jesus. This is John 
the Baptist. But Ludwig’s method, as already described, now 
manifests itself again. In the correct observation that the ap- 
pearance of the Baptist had been of immeasurable significance 
for Jesus, Ludwig seeks a key to the entire life of Jesus. Thus 
it appears to Ludwig that every crisis which he imagines in the 
life of Jesus is caused by the activity and fate of the Baptist. 
It is the baptism that presents to Jesus the decisive call of God. 
The imprisonment of the Baptist summons him to take up the 
arrested work of John, indeed “in a milder tone” but yet in a 
manner of life which for Jesus is of unwonted severity and 


rigidity. Thus he goes to the wedding at Cana and displays his 
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new character in the rebuff to his mother. And the Baptist’s 
question addressed to Jesus from the prison becomes for him the 
suggestion of God which directs him to his proper messianic 
calling; from afar he feels “the enlightening gleam of assurance 
coming nearer.” And as the Baptist “seemed mysteriously to 
crown him, he thus pointed out to him the way of suffering.’ 
The news of John’s death, which Ludwig depicts with all the 
art of a rich and trained fancy, reveals to Jesus the kind of death 
for which he is destined. In this picture one is shown clearly 
the combination of history, which ts set forth from the sources, 
with poetry, which wells up from fancy. 

This combination has its undeniable dangers. A reader con- 
fronted by anything so fascinating that purports to be derived 
from the texts may believe that the other items narrated by 
Ludwig are actually to be found in the sources. But such a work 
also has its charms. The psychological art of the author makes 
everything vivid; it is charming; and it seems as if the recon- 
struction of the poetic author might have been true to reality. 
For one acquainted with the gospels, it is all the more painful 
to observe that the total picture of Jesus, from which the indi- 
vidual features are fancifully derived, is so little in accord with 
the spirit of the message which Jesus actually preached. ‘This is 
the price paid for exalting the deeds at the cost of the message. 
For this Jesus, who is more and more subject to external stimuli 
rather than to impulses from within himself, is not the masterful 
personality that speaks in the Sermon on the Mount; he is not 
the relentless critic of the commonplace life; he is not the wrath- 
ful prophet of woes against the Pharisees. And, indeed, Ludwig 
is compelled in such passages to give the text a new meaning. 
He represents Jesus in these sayings as slipping back into the 
“rough tone” of the Baptist. In the controversy over purifica- 
tion he who was “‘formerly so mild and cautious”’ is ‘‘no longer 
to be restrained.” And of Matt. 11:25 Ludwig writes ‘the 
tender feeling of the son for the all-loving father has been thus 


transformed into arrogant ecstasy.” 
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The necessary cleft between the mild visionary of Renan’s 
type and the relentless spokesman of the divine claims becomes 
all the greater in Ludwig’s life of Jesus when the author under- 
takes a harmonistic treatment of the narratives and sayings in 
the Gospel of John. This result was to be expected especially 
in the story of the passion. Here Ludwig not only describes ‘‘the 
very old thin yellow face of Annas, wrinkled and colored like an 
old scroll of the law’; but also, by means of a new interpreta- 
tion, he discovers a trait of Pilate’s character, wnen in a respect- 
ful moment “before the bearer of the Spirit” Pilate is permitted 
to say of Jesus in Latin, and hence is understood by his officers 
only, ecce homo. I have the suspicion that Ludwig is guided 
here less by the Greek text than by the memory of Napoleon’s 
remark about Goethe, voila un homme! 'Yhe Gospel of John is 
represented in Ludwig’s book also by the discourse on bread, 
the conversation of the Baptist with the priests, and the story 
of the miracle at Cana. As a consequence a pronounced lack of 
harmony is present in this biography, and the author is com- 
pelled time and again to assume on Jesus’ part either an evolu- 
tion or a sudden change of mood or a relapse, in order to justify 
the use of accounts so diverse in character. 

Accordingly, it is said that in Cana Jesus assumed ‘“‘a mas- 
terly attitude, foreign to himself.’ From this imperious ges- 
ture arises the suggestion that the water is wine, for there is 
nothing else that happens at Cana. In this one sees, as in Lep- 
sius’ life of Jesus, a kinship with a type of life which we sup- 
posed was long ago discredited. Manifestly Ludwig has no 
thought of taking these marvelous accounts as stories of mira- 
cles and of considering them to be unhistorical features such as 
are always found in a certain type of tradition. He uses ration- 
alistic criticism after the manner of the Enlightenment and does 
not understand the miracles to be simply stories but explains 
them as occurrences falsely described. The lengthy story of 
demon exorcism is understood, as is quite possible, to be an 
instance of healing by suggestion; but the guardian of the herd 
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of swine feeding in the vicinity gazes too intently upon the 
healing, and so a few of the swine fall from the precipitous rocks 
into the water! And Jesus’ escape from the people of Nazareth 
can be accomplished in a wholly natural manner, since Jesus is 
here at home and knows every secret nook on the mountain. 
This rationalizing interpretation continues even to the end of 
Jesus’ life and issues in a superficial explanation, which is no 
explanation at all, because it does not enable one to understand 
the founding of the Christian community. The grave of Jesus 
is empty—all sorts of rumors regarding a theft of the body by 
friends or enemies are being whispered about the city. “But 
the women who loved him believed they saw in wakeful dreams 
the risen Jesus in bodily form.” That is the final sentence of the 
book. The statement proves to be a denial of critical findings 
in the study oi tradition; it proves also to be a denia}) of the his- 
torical situation. The rise of the Easter faith, which changed 
men, and not merely dreaming women, from fugitives into 
apostles, is a historical problem never visualized by Ludwig. 
Instead of this we are shown the areas of idyllic sentimentality 
and gentle enthusiasm. It is the world of Renan and not of the 
New Testament. But any supposition regarding the end of 
Jesus’ life which aims to be taken seriously as a critical hypothe- 
sis must enable the reader to understand, or at least to surmise, 
how from the disgraceful and shameful outcome on Calvary 
there could arise this new movement, this faith, and this book 


of faith. 
1V 


| have designated Wernle’s book as typical of future inter- 
pretation of Jesus. That this type belongs to the future is 
shown by the book of Rudolf Bultmann which appeared under 
the title Jesus in 1926. The book is marked by two things: it 
renounces both the attempt to reproduce the life of Jesus and 


the effort to fathom psychologically his personality. The for- 
mer restraint is not, so Bultmann confesses, necessarily forced 


on him by the fragmentary nature of the sources; it appears to 
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him to have been necessitated much more by the second re- 


straint. He who wishes to understand Jesus today must not 
reconstruct his mind but must fix attention on his work—not 


on the work actually achieved in the Christian church but on 
the work that Jesus “really” had willed; and this can be repro- 
duced only as ‘‘an accumulation of sentences, of ideas, in the 
form of teaching.’ Bultmann has consciously ruled out all that 
has been written for nearly a century and a half about the life 
of Jesus, about his personality, and about his inner develop- 
ment. This constitutes a criticism of the traditional interpre- 
tation of the life of Jesus, and the reader of this article knows 
that I share this doubt. Yet I would raise an objection to Bult- 
mann’s complete elimination of the narrative materials. 
Bultmann is of the opinion that Jesus did not believe himself 
to be the Messiah. Bultmann knows how very diverse the 
views on this subject are, and he concludes that “if we are ut- 
terly in the dark on this matter we know practically nothing 
about his |Jesus’) personality.” On reading this statement, 
one questions whether Bultmann has not simply made a virtue 
of necessity in refraining from the use of data for a life of Jesus. 
For apparently it is not a result of his methodology, but his 
skeptical criticism of the sources, that compels this restraint. 
Bultmann aims to set forth what Jesus had “actually’’ desired 
to effect. And in order to make expressions like the ‘““Kingdom 
of God” (Gottesherrschaft) intelligible, he very properly de- 
scribes the environing world, giving a picture of Judaism with 
its hopes and the messianic movements arising therefrom. John 
the Baptist, whose later influence Bultmann believes to be rec- 
ognizable in the Mandean sect, is associated with these move- 
ments; and Jesus also has the same associations. Then it is im- 
possible to avoid the question of how Jesus related himself 
personally to the hope of his people. One who sees, not a later 
creation of the community, but a reproduction of historical 
conversations in such tradition as the confession of Peter, the 
question addressed to Jesus by the Baptist, or the request of 
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the sons of Zebedee, is forced to regard these matters as an 
essential part of the preaching of Jesus. And if the conduct of 
Jesus displayed in connection with his teaching issues in his 
final conflict with the Jewish authorities, and if Jesus was ex- 
ecuted as a messianic pretender according to the import of the 
inscription on the cross, then this final outcome of his teaching 
must be included in one’s interpretation of his preaching. But 
if all of these items are unhistorical, it is still necessary never- 
theless to account for the catastrophe. In this respect it seems 
to me out of place to make a radical renunciation of the events 
of Jesus’ life, at least of such events as are thoroughly in accord 
with what Jesus had “actually”’ proposed. Yet in the main | 
indorse Bultmann’s method and approve of his critical attitude 
toward all psychologizing interpretations. 

Thus an exposition of Jesus’ message forms the essential con- 
tent of Bultmann’s book. Yet this message is not presented as 
a system of thought. One is not concerned with statements 
“which have validity apart from the concrete situation in 
which the speaker stands.’’ Jesus’ preaching does not consist 
in objectively accurate ideas whose truth, utility, depth, and 
beauty are capable of universal proof, but in appeals to men in 
their particular situation in life. With great consistency all of 
this message is derived from the eschatological aspect of Jesus’ 
preaching. Jesus desires to effect decisions, not to cultivate in- 
ward religious attitudes. Thus he does not aim to cultivate all 
the capacities of men, or to do good for its own sake, or to pro- 
vide the individual soul with any sort of training at all. But 
Jesus confronts men with the necessity of decision when he an- 
nounces the will of God and demands outright obedience. In 
this situation neutrality is gone, and also any mere obedience 
to the words of Jesus as though they constituted a law. For the 
crisis forces from the obedient man a completely new act no- 
where prescribed, neither in an ethical system nor in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. All the words of Jesus that have the ap- 
pearance of statutes are radical imperatives designed to make 
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clear the perfect obedience which everyone has always to real- 
ize in the immediate and in every new concrete situation. 

Jesus, accordingly, taught no ethics, for he had no theory 
about man with his possibilities and ideal purposes. Jesus does 
not have the conception “ethics.” He prescribes no standard 
of conduct for man—even paints no ideal picture of man!—and 
regards him as too insecure in his existence to be able to decide 
about possibilities of conduct. The crisis is upon man; it is as 
if he stood in empty space before God. Therefore Jesus needs 
no theory about sin, since sin is an essential characteristic of 
man in the presence of God. “Jesus does not speak about men, 
saying that they are sinners, but he speaks fo men who are 
sinners.” 

In this exposition of Bultmann’s one will immediately per- 
ceive that it accords with the specific conception of man and 
God set forth in the theology of Karl Barth. And, in fact, the 
picture of Jesus sketched by Bultmann is frequently criticized 
on the ground that it reflects too much the ideas of the present 
and therefore is—in spite of all protest against psychological 
modernizing—itself just one more modernization only effected 
in another way. Bultmann himself knows that a historical in- 
terpretation, if it is to be profitable, always depends upon the 
interpreter’s moving from his own situation into that of the 
person whom he interprets. But that criticism which sees in 
Bultmann’s Jesus simply the views of the Barthian theology 
ought still to ask whether Bultmann has not discovered and 
expressed essential facts not present in the Barthian theology 
and not dependent upon it for their validity. Perhaps in this 
connection | may refer to the fact that I myself expressed the 
same ideas in my book Evangelium und Welt, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1925 under the title Geschichtliche und 
tibergeschichtliche Religion. 1 expressed the opinion that the 
gospel contained no ethic; and that the commands of Jesus de- 
pict by way of example on exceptional occasions how one has 
to act, but do not prescribe what everyone has to do in his spe- 
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cifically conditioned situation. Only I—in opposition to Bult- 
mann—thought it possible to exhibit a common basis for all 
the sayings of Jesus and to designate him as “the new being” 
before God, since the eschatological message places man in a 
new situation before God—‘in the crisis,” says Bultmann. 
But he and I, even though frequently we have used quite dif- 
ferent conceptions, have for the most part been in essential 
agreement as to what significance this situation should have for 
men. According to my description of the attitude of Jesus’ 
hearer, what impresses him is “‘not a new world-view, a new 
statement of principle, a newly manifested wisdom, but the 
awakened feeling of the overpowering nearness of God—that 
is, the nearness of the Kingdom of God in the eschatological 
sense—a feeling that also reshaped, ennobled and expanded 
other emotions.” That which Jesus sets up in opposition to the 
thoroughly approved Jewish feeling of hate toward the ene- 
mies of God and of his people is not “the special exercise of love 
for enemies, but the greatness of the feeling of love which has 
been kindled by the nearness of God and has now become truly 
absolute, transcending human doubts and calculations. Also 
enmity among men cannot restrict a love that wells up from a 
new vital motive. No human limitations at all can be fixed 
for one seized by this feeling, for this love which emanates from 
the love of God itself is measured only by its own standards.” 
Similarly, Bultmann says regarding the command to love, “for 
Jesus’ love is thought of neither as a virtue which pertains to 
man’s perfection nor as an aid to the well-being of society, but 
as the self-conquest of the will in the concrete situation of life 
where a man is confronted by other men.” “Love for neighbor 
and enemy does not rest upon an agitated and sentimental feel- 
ing of sympathy or admiration which still perceives in the most 
depraved individual the vestiges of divine, noble, and imperish- 
able humanity, but it rests upon the command of God. Thus 
love is not some especially strong emotion.”’ When I retain the 
word emotion (Affekt), it is chiefly because the fundamental 
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attitude leading to the Christian decision seems to me to be re- 
leased through an emotion. For the news of the nearness of 
God’s kingdom does not immediately force men into the atti- 
tude of obedience, but first into the attitude of self-humiliation, 
in which one recognizes with horror the distance between God 
and man. 

The agreement between Bultmann’s exposition and my own 
is evident, above all else, in our common effort to guard against 
a misapprehension. We both oppose the notion that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was meant to be statutory in character and 
that the Christian life was to be realized by keeping this law. 
The Sermon on the Mount does not aim to improve this world, 
or to furnish a program for the world to come; but its impera- 
tives are designed to grip and transform men, and thus to pre- 
pare them for the Kingdom of God. That interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount which makes it a law capable of being 
kept seems to us to be a legalistic perversion of the gospel; and 
on the other hand, our interpretation is connected by its oppo- 
nents with certain representatives of modern thinking—with 
Kierkegaard in the case of Bultmann and with Johannes Miil- 
ler in my own case. The discussion has been pursued along such 
lines by Hans Windisch, for example, in his book Der Sinn der 
Bergpredigt. The result has, in my opinion, been a very profit- 
able discussion which does not, however, belong within the 
range of problems under consideration here. 

As to specific questions about the life of Jesus, I believe I can 
give somewhat more definite answers than Bultmann does. 
That this is quite possible, even from the point of view here 
represented, is demonstrated by the interpretation of Jesus’ 
career which appeared last year as the article “Jesus Christ”’ 
in the new edition of the large encyclopedia, Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart. The author of the article is Karl Lud- 
wig Schmidt, professor at Bonn, but formerly at Giessen and 
at Jena. Schmidt, like Bultmann and myself, is an adherent of 
the so-called formgeschichtliche method described at the begin- 
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ning of this article. Accordingly, he refrains from writing a 
biography of Jesus, because one is unable to discern and de- 
scribe the course of Jesus’ life. But he does not renounce inter- 
pretation of Jesus’ conduct, as it is made known above all in his 
acts of healing and in the cleansing of the temple, an act which 
Schmidt quite properly stresses as typical and decisive. This 


deed belongs to the work of Jesus, it expresses his summons to 
repentance, and it demands obedience toward God. 

Schmidt presents the teaching of Jesus from a point of view 
similar to that which was determinative for Bultmann. The in- 
fluence of the dialectic theology of Karl Barth is recognizable 
also in Schmidt’s work. But his purpose includes more than a 
mere historical exposition. He also undertakes in his picture of 
Jesus to provide the basis for assertion of belief about Jesus. 


The hero-worship into which the liberal type of life of Jesus 


evaporates seems to Schmidt to be an impoverishment of 
Christology. But he rejects the analysis of the problem as 
indicated at the beginning of this article and set forth in my 
book Evangelium und Welt, where 1 distinguish between his- 
torical affirmation, which is never sufficient for faith, and the 
superhistorical affirmation made by faith but never capable of 
scientific demonstration. He rejects this distinction because 


“with such a synthesis, attractive in itself, the facts of the 


primitive Christian confession presented in the gospels’ are 
not, or are not sufficiently, in accord. I would reply that it is 
not at all a matter of recovering the primitive Christian con- 
fession; but what concerns us is the fact that we, as men who 
hold scientific views and Christian beliefs, truly affirm both our 
scientific findings and our beliefs. I would allude in particular to 
one other matter. Schmidt himself closes his sketch on Chris- 


tology with the conclusion that he is concerned with “the com- 
mission and vocation of Jesus Christ in word and deed derived 


from the biblical setting and not capable of being classified in 
universal history.” This recognition of the impossibility of 
classifying the content of an actual Christian Christology in 
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the category of universal history again appears to me to lead 
to the distinction which I advocated between historical and 
superhistorical. If one is unwilling to misuse faith by employ- 
ing it as a makeshift for historical knowledge, then only one con- 
clusion can be drawn. Jesus, as historically known and classified 
in connection with historical happenings, does not save; and the 
saving quality of the Christ known to faith cannot be exhibited 
by means of historical research because it is superhistorical in 
character, because it permits of no comparison, and belongs to 
no human category. 
V 

Thus the present theological controversy about Jesus leads 
immediately to the problem of Christology. Therefore, in con- 
clusion I shall consider two recent theological publications in 
German that have treated the Christological problem in per- 
petual conflict with the representatives of historical research. 

The first of these books, like the works of Bultmann and 
Schmidt, is a product of the dialectical theology of Barth. This 
is Der Mittler (“The Mediator”) by Emil Brunner, professor 
in Zurich. I can here neither describe nor criticize the total 
content of the book, its exposition of revelation, of the divine 
person of the Messiah, and of reconciliation. What concerns 
us in this connection is Brunner’s discussion of historical ques- 
tions. Exactly along the lines that I have already sketched he 
criticizes the older conception of a life of Jesus, ultimately 
traceable to the Enlightenment, in which it is believed possible 


to find in the gospel the consummation of an ethical ideal for 
humanity; and he shows that this conception is refuted by 


recognizing the eschatological character of Jesus’ preaching. 


From this position, at which research has now arrived, he di- 


rects his criticism against the view that there is an antithesis 


between the historical Jesus and the faith of the community. 


“Assuming it to be true that Jesus did ‘only’ and said ‘only’ 


what the radical historical critics accept as actually historical, 
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who has the courage to say that this cannot be the Christ in 
whom the church and in whom Paul and John believe?” 
Proceeding from this position, Brunner presents a positive 
justification of the Christology of the ancient church. The thesis 
of Ritschl and Harnack, to the effect that developing dogma rep- 
resents a hellenization of, and therefore a partial deviation from, 
the gospel, is dismissed by Brunner with the very questionable 
affirmation: ‘’The modern rationalism of a Ritschl or a Harnack 
is much more Greek than the teaching of Irenaeus, Athanasius, 
and Cyril.” On the contrary, it is said that trinitarian teach- 
ing—the identity of the one who reveals and is revealed—the 
dogma of the two natures with all its consequence, conforms 
to the gospel picture. Above all, there is agreement in the view 
that Christ indeed took on human nature but was not a human 
person. For, says Brunner, the place where sin has its seat is 
in the mystery of personality, at the innermost point of our 
actual existence and of the conscious self. At this point Christ 
possesses not a sinful human person but a divine Logos person, 
or rather, he is himself this divine person. Although these con- 
siderations are fundamental and actually touch the point at 
which faith in Christ is distinguished from all man-worship, 
this reproduction of the teaching of the ancient church also 
appears to me not to escape the error of most such restatements 
of ideas. Clearly Brunner is not aware of the fact that he also 
modernizes. This teaching about the mystery of personality 
signifies more than a reproduction of ancient teaching. Its 
connection with the dialectic theology is apparent; and this 
becomes especially clear in his conception of revelation: ‘“Reve- 
lation consists in the fact that God speaks and man is silent. 
Everything depends on this utterance of God alone. We are 
unable to respond. Where should we find ground for an affirma- 
tive reply? The fact that God answers where we should—that 
is revelation, that is faith.” ‘‘Faith—the possibility of belief and 
not merely the content of belief—is the gift of God, as the bible 


testifies.” 
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This Christology is now related to the historical life of Jesus 
in a way that shows acquaintance with all modern criticism. 
This is the most significant thing for us in the present connec- 
tion. In his picture of the historical Jesus, Brunner sets in the 
foreground a threefold “coincidence of opposites’: (1) the 
union of a zeal for judgment with unconditional forgiving love; 
(2) an interest in immediate human concerns, such as an under- 
standing of children and nature, side by side with indifference 
toward such human concerns as religious, national, and cultural 
obligations; and finally (3) the affirmation of religious tradition 
combined with a threatening attitude toward the whole estab- 
lished order. In these statements truly decisive features in the 
portrait of Jesus are stressed, and they are accentuated by the 
fact that Brunner seeks to prove the historicity of Jesus’ 
messianic claims by the use of practically the same texts as are 
employed by Schmidt and myself. But the manner in which he 
seeks to deduce from these coincidences his particular Chris- 
tology seems to me doubtful. He thinks that every unbiased 
reader of the gospel narratives must recognize incomprehensible 
features in the portrait of Jesus, and on the strength of the first- 
noted coincidence even the intelligent secular historian will say 
that it represents something “‘unique.” In the sense in which 
Brunner here wishes “unique” to be taken, the historian ought 
not to use the word at all. At most he can say of a phenomenon 
that he has not met its like before—that may be due to his own 
limitations or to the defectiveness of his sources—but he cannot 
affirm that such a thing has never happened before or that it 
may never happen again. That conviction is not a matter of 
historical knowledge. It is just here that one is able to intro- 
duce another point of view which is fundamentally different 
from that of the historian. 

In dealing with the question of Jesus’ messianic claim, Brun- 
ner has indeed stressed the distinction between these two points 
of view. It appears to him historically credible that Jesus held 


himself to be the Messiah. In complete agreement with the 
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religio-historical way of thinking, Brunner desires that Jesus’ 
claim shall be understood, not in a transformed sense, but in its 
complete fantastic form. Hence Jesus means just what he says 
in the statement, “‘Blessed is he who is not offended in me.” 
For one who knows by faith that Jesus is the Christ, this his- 
torical testimony supports and confirms the belief that he 
actually is such. If it does no less, it certainly does no more! 
Therefore it is entirely proper that the question as to whether 
Jesus thought himself the Messiah should be debatable; “for 
it is characteristic of the true Messiah that subsequent genera- 
tions may dispute about him. Similarly, the controversy about 
the sense in which he held himself to be the Messiah is also not 
out of place, for how could a unique phenomenon be otherwise 
expressed than in some ordinary imagery, that is in some sort 
of historically presentable form?” The controversy over the 
meaning of the messianic title “goes with the lowly form of the 
Son of God, the incarnate Word, the Jesus Christ”; hence even 
the historian is not excluded when it is said “blessed is he who 
is not offended in me.”’ 

Karl Bornhausen, professor at Breslau, and formerly at Mar- 
burg, makes it his aim “to interpret the historical content of the 
Christian faith in accordance with the needs of the educated 
man in modern European civilization.” The first of his books 
written in pursuit of this purpose is called Der Erldser (“The 
Savior’’). If I understand him correctly, it is from the point of 
view of Wilhelm Hermann that Bornhausen proposes to appre- 
hend and interpret that historical life which stands at the begin- 
ning of our religion. ‘““The form of the historical occurrence, 
being long past, is unessential; significance lies only in the vital 
meaning which it comes to have for us.” But the wealth of his- 
torical allusions and generalizations in Bornhausen’s book 
makes it far from easy for the reader to perceive just what the 
author has chiefly in mind. In connection with a religio-his- 


torical exposition of the ancient idea of salvation, Bornhausen 


briefly designates the historical Savior Jesus as savior of body 
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and soul, the social redeemer, the herald of pure faith. The ob- 
jection which I must offer to this way of thinking arises from 
the question of whether here one does not pass all too easily 
from the past to the present, from the historical Jesus to the 
evaluation of his message for all time. Bornhausen has not 
taken into account the fact that Jesus utters his words with the 
imminent kingdom of God in view, and therefore desires to pro- 
vide neither healing nor a social ethic for this world. It seems to 
me to be a modernizing emphasis when, for example, Born- 
hausen affirms that Jesus stands forth in the tradition of the 
first century ‘‘as the one who is perfectly sound and who just 
because of that fact heals the infirmities of body and soul.” 
Nothing of this is known in the only tradition that could be 
authoritative on the subject, namely, the tradition of the New 
Testament, which is still uninfluenced by ideas derived from the 
world of culture and the educated classes. And the healings of 
Jesus are nowhere esteemed as the effects of the health of the 
healer, but always as the act of God. On the other hand, it is a 
striking fact—and is entirely as it should be from the point of 
view of Brunner’s book—that we know as little about the health 
of Jesus as we do about his appearance. And when Bornhausen 
notes that Christendom attributed to its savior the bodily 
beauty of the ancient gods’ statues, it is possible to assert that 
this feature in the history of Christian art was inspired much 
less by an exact knowledge of Jesus than by the ancient humani- 
tarian thought of God as the perfect man. Or, indeed, this 
result may have been due to the necessity of the artist, who had 
no other models than the beautiful anthropomorphic gods of 
tradition known to him. While the figure of Jesus, as Born- 
hausen properly emphasizes, towers above the limitations of 
his time and his country, yet this transcendence over time and 
nationality is due to the eschatological orientation of his mes- 
sage rather than to the totality of the humanity comprehended 
in him. It is true that the testimony of the ancient church can 


be cited in support of this pronounced humanistic notion; but, 
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even so, its exponents are often more influenced by ancient tra- 
dition than by the message of the gospel. 

Again it seems to me to be a similar humanistic reinterpreta- 
tion of the early Christian testimony when Bornhausen extols 
“friendship and love manifest in an entirely free and vital 
form” as a social accomplishment of the historical man Jesus. 
The social imperative of the gospel does not depend upon ideals 
which Jesus had prescribed for life in human communities or 
had exemplified in living with his disciples, but upon the knowl- 
edge which overtakes all men in the presence of the kingdom of 
God. This is a recognition of the fact that all men, rich as well 
as poor, righteous as well as unrighteous, stand under the same 
judgment before God and are in need of the same mercy, and 
that it bodes ill for man to permit distinctions to prevail when 
God himself invites people from “the by-ways and hedges” to 
his banquet. The Christology that seeks to obtain a statement 
about the Christ of faith from the picture of the historical Jesus 
cannot be substantiated by a humanistic reinterpretation of 
Jesus, not even though it can cite men of ancient Christendom 


as witnesses for this interpretation. 


I have included these books about Christology along with the 
works previously considered, because I regard them as typical 
witnesses to the cultural and theological status in present-day 
Germany. Yet these citations fa)) far short of exhausting the 
literature on Jesus. [ have not indicated lines of development 
emanating from a type of christological thinking already cur- 
rent at the beginning of the century and stil] to be encountered in 
modern writings. The great influence exerted by Adolf Schlatter 
of Tiibingen upon generations of theologians emanates also 
from his book Die Geschichte des Christus. Within the younger 
generation this influence is most clearly traceable in the little 
book Jesus Christ by Emil Hirsch of Gottingen. It attempts to 


proceed from ‘‘given information” in the teaching and story of 


Jesus Christ to “acquired knowledge” of a Christological sort. 
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Also, no mention is made here of consciously biased works, like 
the original but often erroneous interpretation of the gospel 
which Karl Bornhauser of Marburg deduces from Jewish ma- 
terials in his book Das Wirken des Christus durch Taten und 
Worte. Neither have I mentioned the dilettante attempt to 


squeeze Jesus into some sort of modern mold, as an example of 
which I mention the book of Hans Bliher, Die Aristie des Jesus 
von Nazareth; nor have I included the interpretations that en- 
deavor immediately to transform Jesus into a modern man, as 
has been done by Walter Classen and Josef Wittig. Finally, this 
survey neglects to notice consciously Catholic interpretations, 
like the Jesus Christ of August Reatz. These works are omitted 
because my task was to exhibit the difficulties of a problem 
which is solved for a Catholic by the teaching of his church. It 
knows no problem of a contrast between historical knowledge 
and the claims of faith. 

If the recent German works that I have described show slight 
agreement in the effort toward a uniform solution of this prob- 
lem, they certainly attest that the problem is recognized and 
newly defined, and perhaps defined more sharply than was pos- 
sible for the past generation. Also it is characteristic of the new 
situation that the demand for historical knowledge based on a 
strictly methodical study of the sources and the demand for 
carefully formulated statements about the significance of Jesus 
Christ for believing Christians are no longer felt to be mutually 
hostile interests. Also, one is now required to abandon the at- 


tempt to unite these two problems by the use of pious expres- 
sions. To state with clearness and sincerity both the demands of 


history and the claims of faith, in order to do justice to them, 
at least in a personal if not in a scientific synthesis—that may be 
designated as the task continually imposed upon us by the 


problem of historical study in connection with faith in Christ. 











FREUD AND THE ILLUSION OF RELIGION 
J. E. TURNER 


The University of Liverpool, England 


ELIGION, being one of the most complex phases of 
human experience, has always provided a fertile soil 
in which luxuriant perversions have perennially flour- 

ished; and before these can be finally uprooted, they must be 
traced down to their deep and tangled roots. Recent psychology 
has undeniably vividly illuminated the structure of religious ex- 
perience, alike in its normal and its abnormal manifestations. 
This makes it all the more remarkable that Freud’s latest analy- 
sis of religion, as such, should rest on so fragile a foundation 
that his criticisms must be ranked among the most puerile that 
have ever been leveled against their object. But the serious in- 
adequacies of his contention become still more radical when it is 
extended beyond religion itself, regarded as one main form of 
culture, to culture in general. This is excellently defined, to 
begin with, as “all those respects in which human life has raised 
itse)i above anima) conditions and in which it differs from the 
life of the beasts.” Culture thus becomes inseparable from 
civilization; but immediately following this definition we find 
the fundamental error which distorts the entire perspective and 
vitiates Freud’s final conclusions. For culture is next depicted 
as coercively imposed on the generality of mankind by “a 
minority that understood how to possess itself of the means of 
power” (p. 10); while the necessity for this coercion arises from 
the ineradicable hostility between cultura) demands on the 
one hand and natural human instincts on the other, since the 
latter are essentially “destructive and anti-social tendencies 
.... the majority is today hostile to culture.’”? 

But while these powerful and inimical tendencies are all too 
painfully obvious, nevertheless Freud’s description violates 


* The Future of an Illusion (London, 1928), p. 8. ? Ibid., pp. 11, 15. 
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equally the facts of history together with sound psychological 
principles; and this in two important respects. In the first place, 
we may agree that a)) human progress from the anima) and 
savage level has been very largely due to certain small minori- 
ties. But to call their influence “coercive” is to verge on the 
ridiculous; quite plainly, on the contrary, their methods have 
consisted uniformly in persuasion and example, argument and 
exhortation, which with parallel and ghastly uniformity have 
been rewarded by the cup of hemlock, the stake, and the cross. 
Secondly, those other minorities which actually have resorted 
to coercion have been the despots and tyrannica) autocracies, 
whose ultimate defeat has always been brought about by that 
very majority of mankind which Freud accuses of resisting and 
destroying culture. The fact is that he has totally omitted 
from his group of “instincts” those which are the most effective 
and at the same moment the most distinctively human: the 
instinct for freedom, shared by all animals themselves; for sym- 
pathy and co-operation, also found in social animal species; for 
art and knowledge, as these slowly but nonetheless irresistibly 
germinate in the crudest savage rites and superstitions. On 
each of these vitally significant issues, therefore, Freud’s ac- 
count of human nature is as remote from actuality and as purely 
imaginative as Hobbes’ familiar “‘state of nature.” It is super- 
fluous to adopt any idealistic interpretation of the facts just 
referred to, since a frankly pragmatic criterion proves itself 
amply sufficient, in the long run, to justify man’s preference for 
culture even when this demands the most rigorous control of his 
violent impulses and passions. Thus man discovers for himself 
the stern truth, rigidly imposed by Nature upon even the ani- 
mal mind, that there is always a limit to indulgence which it is 
ultimately fatal to transgress, 

Freud begins, then, with so radically perverted a presenta- 
tion of the facts of history and psychology as to suggest the dis- 
torting atmosphere of the consulting room, confined as this in- 


evitably is to abnormal types of mankind. It is not surprising, 
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therefore, that as his argument proceeds it becomes involved in 


direct self-contradiction. For he concludes by insisting, with 
perfect truth of course, that “we have no other means of con- 
trolling our instincts than our intelligence’; still further, that 
though ‘‘the human intellect is weak in comparison with human 
instincts, nevertheless it does not rest until it has gained a 
hearing. Ultimately, after endlessly repeated rebutis, it suc- 
ceeds.”’3 But it is plainly altogether impossible to attribute cul- 
ture to the coercion exercised by any minority whatever, and 
at the same moment to reason. To select either of these is neces- 
sarily to exclude the other. For reason is essentially non-coer- 
cive in any literal, and not merely metaphorical, sense of this 
term. On the contrary, reason is from its very nature a matter 
of individual deliberation followed by wholly voluntary deci- 
sion, choice, and action. It is quite true that this represents 
an ideal that is rarely, if indeed ever, attained, just as it is 
equally undeniable that imitation, example, and pragmatic 
standards are almost universally operative. But even these are 
themselves the indirect effects of reason in some form, so that 
at bottom reason and intellect remain absolutely antithetic to 
all modes of coercion; Freud’s argument therefore, when carried 
to its conclusion, collapses completely through an inherent self- 
contradiction. This is in fact implied by the very cases to which 
he appeals. ‘‘Every child,” he maintains, ‘‘becomes a mora] and 
social being [because] external compulsion is gradually inter- 
nalized” in such a way that “people, from being the foes of cul- 
ture, become its supporters Jand} dispense with external co- 
ercion” (pp. 18, 19). Now this “external compulsion” is said to 
hold true, of all possible instances, with respect to cannibalism. 
We are to suppose, therefore, that this originally universal cus- 
tom has practically entirely ceased because a small minority 
coerced their blood-thirsty, or even merely famishing, fellows 
into its abandonment! Surely serious criticism is wasted on so 
far-fetched a suggestion, particularly in view of the alternative 


* [bid., pp. 83, 93. 
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account of the origin of culture which Freud himself proceeds to 
offer; while it must further be observed that Westermarck 
asserts the direct contrary as to cannibalistic habits themselves. 
“Tt is,” he contends, ‘“‘an illegitimate supposition to regard the 
cannibalism of modern savages as a survival from the first 
infancy of mankind, or from a stage through which the whole 
human race has passed.’’* But to return to Freud, we have just 
seen that his first theory is that culture is coercively imposed by 
minorities; his second is that “we united together and created 
culture’? to guard ourselves against the ‘‘dangers with which 
nature threatens us” (p. 26). But it is patent that these two 
theories are hopelessly irreconcilable, since if mankind “united 
together and created culture” there can never have existed the 
asserted minority externally coercing the larger mass. Once 
again the very basis of Freud’s entire standpoint is invalidated 
by its own internal contradiction; and this difficulty is intensi- 
fied when he further maintains that our “great common task 
lis) preservation against the supremacy of nature”’ (p. 27). We 
must ask anew, slightly modifying Tennyson’s words, ‘Are 
men and nature then at strife?” a question which no biologist 
or psychologist will now answer affirmatively unless he first 
gives “nature” an altogether too restricted and antiquated a 
meaning. For in its wider and truer sense, is not man himself 
an essential part of nature? Is he not “‘organic to the Universe,” 
as Professor Pringle-Pattison has argued? Here likewise ideal- 
ism is superfluous; it is amply sufficient to consider the most 
familiar and even commonplace facts. Are not, then, all human 
brain-processes as perfectly natural as those of the ape? and 
with these, their inseparably conjoined mental activities also? 
Scientifically, at least, the negative answer is clearly inadmis- 
sible: but this implies that “mental activities” must include 
even the rarest and finest cultures, which thus become as much 
part of ‘‘nature” as the thrush’s song or even the cannibal’s 
war cry. Jt is, in short, no Jonger possible to regard “culture” 


“The Origin of the Moral Ideas, \\, 580. 
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as antithetic to “nature,” as Freud has done here: on the con- 
trary, culture is simply nature herself raised to the highest level, 

This indestructible affinity between man and nature must, 
however, be extended stil) further. The criticisms of religion, 
on the ground of its perversions, are closely allied with those 
based upon its anthropomorphism, which Freud next proceeds 
to consider. But once more the objection destroys its own foun- 
dation. For, as has been pointed out repeatedly, not religious 
experience alone, but a// human experience, must remain an- 
thropic. If therefore this is made the ground for calling religion 
an ‘‘illusion,” then science and art and ethics at once become 
equally illusory; so that if, as Freud finally concludes, religion 
is merely a mirage doomed ultimately to fade away, whatever 
succeeds it must be as anthropic as itself. On this issue the 
modern theologian fully agrees with his philosophic prede- 
cessors; ““man never knows how anthropomorphic he is,” ob- 
serves Dr. Tennant; “knowledge can never soar above human 
interpretation” ;> and similarly both Kant and Hume, while 
diametrically opposed in almost every other respect, are at one 
in recognizing the ineradicably anthropic character of every 
predicate, without exception, that the human mind can apply 
to the real Universe. Our sole choice rests therefore, not be- 
tween anthropomorphism and its absence, but only between 
its crudest types on the one hand and its most elevated on the 
other; so that if ‘‘science is no illusion”’ (p. 98), religion need 
not necessarily be one either. 

Curiously enough, this receives indirect recognition as Freud’s 
argument continues. For he insists, and again with complete 
justification, upon the validity and objectivity of ‘‘scientific 
endeavor” despite (to repeat) its ingrained anthropomorphism; 
and his reasons are precisely those which I have already empha- 
sized. “Our mental apparatus has been developed in the at- 
tempt to explore the outer world; secondly, it itself is a con- 
stituent part of that world” (p. 97). But this being the case, it 

° Philosophical Theology, I, 175, 198. 
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is quite illegitimate to restrict our “mental apparatus’’ solely 
to “scientific endeavor,” since it functions equally naturally, 
and for a\l that Freud has thus far shown, equally validly, 
throughout aesthetic, moral, and even religious experience. 
Thus a twofold illogicality vitiates Freud’s entire position: 
first, he sets wp an antithesis between man and nature as “‘sub- 
lime, pitiless, inexorable” (p. 27) which is, however, forthwith 
discarded completely in so far as our “mental apparatus” is 
concerned; secondly, “‘mental apparatus” itself is arbitrarily 
limited to “scientific endeavor” alone, just as though the other 
main types of experience were totally devoid of such apparatus. 

Equally fallacious is Freud’s description of those facts of ex- 
perience from which he aflirms the illusion of religion to origi- 
nate. All cultural ideals, we find, follow upon actual achieve- 
ments instead of preceding these and, at least to some important 
degree, determining their character; while such ideals are re- 
tained because they yield narcissistic satisfaction (pp. 21,22). 
Here likewise we are offered a radically inaccurate account of 
the mental sequences involved; for, though it is true that every 
practical success immediately suggests further possibilities to 
the fertile human mind, it is much more vital to remember that 
both pure thought and imagination always far outrange the 
actual. The majority of modern appliances, for example, ex- 
isted first of all in the vivid imagination of their inventors, in 
precisely the same way that the figures of a fine drama are the 
ofispring of their creator’s imagination, no matter how much 
they may resemble persons in actual life or history. Now what 
is thus true of mechanisms and art applies equally to economics 
and statesmanship. In this respect, therefore, it is clear that 
Freud has quite unscientifically transposed the real order of the 
phenomena, since the proper function of all ideals and ideas is to 
provide those more or less definite ground plans, to which later 
practice conforms. Still further, if narcissistic satisfaction is the 
sole reason for their retention by social groups, it becomes im- 
possible to explain the transmission of ideals from nation to 
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nation, and the unceasing supersession of ideals which all his- 
tory records. To select only outstanding modern instances, are 
we to suppose that ingrained narcissistic satisfaction with their 
previous attainments can explain the almost revolutionary 
adoption of occidental habits and institutions by Turkey, 
China, and Japan? 

Similarly remote from the actual facts is the treatment of “the 
dogmas of religion.” According to Freud, these “claim to be 
believed firstly, because our primal ancestors already believed 
them; secondly, because we possess proofs, handed down from 
this very period of antiquity; thirdly, because it is forbidden to 
raise the question of their authenticity” and these assertions 
are applied, in the main, to “one phase of development which 
more or less corresponds to contemporary Christian culture” 
(p. 34). Who, then, are “our primal ancestors” to whose ac- 
ceptance the appeal is supposedly addressed? What “proofs” 
have been received from ‘‘this period of antiquity’’? li the 
terms “antiquity”? and “primal ancestors’ have any definite 
meaning, they must denote beings not far removed from Eoan- 
thropus. But surely not the most extreme authoritarian would 
claim quite so venerable a lineage for his tenets as that! As 
for the third “claim,” while there has always been a super- 
abundance of bigotry, still the more enlightened adherents of 
Christianity have welcomed inquiry even if they have also con- 
demned and (most unhappily) severly punished heresy. But 
precisely this circumstance has at least the advantage of dis- 
proving F’reud’s own initial contention. For such religious per- 
secution is an outstanding instance of that “external compul- 
sion,’’ not now by a minority but by a majority, to which Freud 
himself attributes the advance of culture; its patent historical 
inefiectiveness, therefore, is in itself a complete refutation of his 
whole theory. 

But the most formidable difficulty attending his analysis 
still remains. Freud finds the primal basis of religion in the 


* Op. cit., p. 45. 
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racial infantile helplessness which is so familiar a feature of 
psychoanalytic doctrine. The issues plainly extend beyond the 
confines of religion as such, and affect the validity of the entire 
Oedipus complex hypothesis. For once again the concrete facts 
of experience provide no support whatever for this theory, which 
rests indeed on the simple, but nonetheless fatal, fallacy of 
confusing the fact of childish helplessness with the child’s own 
consciousness of its helplessness. The fact itself is plainly in- 
disputable, alike in man and in animals; but it by no means 
follows from this, nor does it ever actually occur on the univer- 
sal scale demanded by the Freudian theory, that either child or 
animal is directly aware of its own feebleness, as it clearly ought 
to be, no matter how vaguely, in order to account for the com- 
plex in question. This is easily established by both observation 
and experiment. The newly born creature, to begin with, is not 
definitely conscious of weakness or of anything else; and when 
awareness does arise, it is normally not the awareness of weak- 
ness at all. On the contrary, young animals notoriously exhibit 
unusual vigor, activity, and curiosity altogether foreign to any 
consciousness of helplessness, although (to repeat) this is their 
actual condition. This holds true of even such timid species as 
the frolicsome lamb and frisky rabbit, and obviously much 
more in the case of young Carnivora. Animals are therefore 
almost as unconscious of their physical deficiencies as is a mag- 
net of its own molecular constitution. It is well known that ani- 
mals unfamiliar with man will approach him fearlessly, exactly 
as young chicks and ducklings will roam quite freely so long as 
patent dangers are absent. These facts are wholly consistent 
with infantile responses to the parents’ warning calls; for here 
likewise we are concerned with reflex or instinctive reactions 
which, ingrained for countless generations in the nervous system, 
are practically as automatic as the magnet’s purely mechani- 
cal pointing to the poles. We have therefore only the slightest 
grounds, if indeed we have any at all, for supposing that the 
chicks sheltered by the parental wings are themselves conscious 
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of their “state of helplessness,” actual though this undeniably 
is. It must of course be remembered that we are dealing with 
normal conditions, not with the production of abnormal terror 
due to equally abnormal stimuli. 

Now what is thus normally true of young animals is also true, 
mutatis mutandis, of young children. In their minds also terror 
and the consciousness of feebleness—here again to be sharply 
distinguished from this itself—are produced only by abnormal 
cruelty and ill treatment, which are, on the whole, far rarer 
among savages than among debased and brutalized “civilized” 
families. That the normal healthy child is actually unaware 
of danger is only too familiar to all parents who have had to 
guard against their offspring’s cheerful temerity in climbing 
ladders and fraternizing with large and fierce dogs. Psychologi- 
cal experiments bear this out by showing that childish fears are 
aroused only by definite, and once more, abnormal stimuli such 
as loud noise or the sudden loss of support. All this might indeed 
be theoretically anticipated, since it is patent that any con- 
tinuous and constitutional consciousness of weakness, such as 
Freud’s theory must necessarily attribute to children, would be 
absolutely fatal to racial survival. 

Quite similarly, further, with the childhood of the race. Sav- 
ages, normally, are resourceful, brave, and even audacious. It 
is true that they may be terrified by quite abnormal influences, 
though even this is by no means the case universally; but again 
we are concerned with the savage’s normal reaction to his fa- 
miliar environment; and here the parallel to children and young 
animals is precise. Unusual natural phenomena, such as eclipses 
and earthquakes, unquestionably arouse fear and awe; but 
apart from these events modern savages, like our most primitive 
ancestors, remain blissfully ignorant of their real feebleness, 
habitually and unthinkingly facing perils and accepting risks 
to which civilized man would quickly succumb. 

The entire Oedipus complex theory seems equally doubtful. 
For if we refuse to be hidebound by the neuroticism of the con- 
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sulting room, we must ask the simple question, ““How many 
children actually assume that relation to father and mother 
respectively which Freud claims to discern?’? How many chil- 
dren, affectionately treated in the normal family, come to re- 
gard their fathers as intruders upon their relation to their 
mothers? How many actually cherish the “unconscious” wishes 
that Freudian theory demands? and how can that theory, modi- 
fy it how we will, be applied to the countless matriarchal so- 
cieties where the father is practically unrecognized? If, once 
again, we exclude inherited neuroses due to abnormal stimuli 
such as terrorism, the proportion becomes negligible; so that if 
at the same time we distinguish, as we must do, between the 
condition of infantile, or primitive human, helplessness on the 
one hand, and the consciousness of this condition on the 
other, the two theories of the Oedipus complex and of the conse- 
quent development of an entirely illusory religious experience 
are seen to be absolutely fallacious. 

In conclusion, it is impossible to plead that Freud’s analysis 
of the phenomena, whether it is valid or not, is limited to their 
purely psychological aspects alone. For although (as I have 
admitted at the outset) these aspects are of crucial importance, 
it is just as illogical to restrict our consideration to them in the 
case of religion as in the precisely parallel cases of science and 
art. Investigation is compelled to pass beyond psychology and 
its allied fields of inquiry into the wider realm of philosophy, as 
scientists at least are fully prepared to admit. It is, further, 
quite unnecessary here to defend the historic series of logical 
arguments in support of religious beliefs extending from Plato 
and Aristotle to Hegel, not to mention living thinkers; it is 
sufficient to recall their existence, and to ask if it is seriously 
suggested that they are all nothing more than extremely com- 
plex manifestations of wish fulfilment? If so, we end where we 
began—on the verge of the sheerly ridiculous. But Freud treats 
the whole problem as if none of these great philosophers had 
ever uttered a single word on the subject. 
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LAYING the slain is not an occupation suited to the col- 
umns of the Journal of Religion. However, writers on 
the fate of the Apostle John may claim exemption from 

the ordinary rule. That he met a martyr’s death in the streets 
of Jerusalem between 64 and 70 A.D. our most eminent au- 
thority in the field of apocalyptic literature, Archdeacon R. H, 
Charles, considers to be established as a fact of history no longer 
deniable. In his recent massive and able commentary on Reve- 
lation," after citing a ‘‘considerable body of independent and 
diverse forms of evidence,’ Dr. Charles states that this, taken 
together with the Papias fragment from Philip of Sidé, appears 
to him ‘‘to remove the Papias tradition (of the martyr fate of 
the Apostle) from the sphere of hypothesis into that of reason- 
ably established facts of history.” More recently Dr. Bernard, 
in his equally massive commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. John in the same standard series,” has this to say concerning 
the same Papias tradition: 


All that can be said with confidence is that the sentence | quoted from 


“the second book of Papias”| as found in the Epitome [of Philip of Sidé] 


is corrupt, and that no historical inference can be drawn from a corrupt 


sentence in a late epitome of the work of a careless and blundering his- 
torian. To base upon De Boor’s fragment an argument for the martyr- 


dom of John the son of Zebedee is, as Harnack has said, ‘“‘an uncritical 
caprice.” 


It is customary to maintain that “where doctors disagree” 
the question must be considered still open. Hence our return 
to it. On the other hand, it should be realized that no proposi- 

* International Critical Commentary (1920), Vol. I, p. xlix. 


? Ibid. (1929), Vol. I, p. xlii. 
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tion could ever pass ‘‘from the sphere of hypothesis into that 
of reasonably established fact” if it were first necessary to con- 
vince eminent authorities who had previously committed them- 
selves in widely circulated writings to a positive denial. This as 
against the authority of such names as Bernard and Harnack. 

Be the facts as they may as to the alleged martyr fate in 
Jerusalem of the certainly authentic John, son of Zebedee, fisher- 
man of Capernaum, disciple of Jesus, and in his later years 
“pillar” of the church in Jerusalem under James the Lord’s 
brother, reports regarding the pseudo-John of Ephesus, whether 
we so designate with one school of critics the professed author 
of Revelation, or with another the alleged Elder, or with others 
still the John who, like Saul among the prophets, has “become 
another man” since the Spirit fell upon him in Patmos, are of 
very different type. The pseudo-John of Ephesus is notoriously 
Hydra-headed. Given a cup of poison to drink (the legend 
asserts, however, that it contained nothing more perilous to the 
drinker than the venom of a viper), he quaffs it smiling and un- 
harmed; immersed in a caldron of boiling oil, he emerges from 
it refreshed as an athlete anointed for the games. His very 
ghost is so difficult to lay that two separate tombs are not 
enough. If the same story was told at each, each was a ceno- 
taph. The body of the Apostle, laid for a brief hour in the pit 
as prescribed, ascended visibly to heaven in the presence of his 
astonished disciples. Or, if the story differed, the variant de- 
scribed him as yet alive. In Augustine’s time it was still be- 
lieved by some that John’s body did not taste corruption, but 
that the earth heaved over his grave as if he were still breathing. 

We shall leave to Archdeacon Charles the “‘considerable body 
of independent and diverse forms of evidence’? which, to our 
judgment as to his, “removes the Papias tradition from the 
sphere of hypothesis into that of reasonably established facts 
of history.” They appear to represent an older tradition, super- 

* Bernard-McNeile, JCC, p. lvii, citing the Latin Preface to the Vulgate text of 


John, and Augustine in John, chap. 21. 
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seded in the period of debates about the canon by another ad- 
justed to a theory of authorship which finds apostolic authority 
for the body of writings current among the churches of Asia 
early in the second century by ascribing them to this Apostle. 
In proportion as the need was increasingly felt for such apos- 
tolic authority for the writings, generally recognized as having 
appeared at Ephesus “in the end of the reign of Domitian’’ or 
later, the tradition of the Apostle’s death in Jerusalem a full 
generation earlier would inevitably give way. Adjustment of it 
to the admittedly later date of the writings would naturally be 
the first step. Ultimately, as the Johannine authorship of these 
became more and more an established doctrine of the canon- 
makers, we should expect the older tradition to fade out entirely 
save for remote and scattered traces. Granting all that Bernard- 
McNeile have to say about the Epitome of Philip of Sidé as a 
“late epitome of the work of a careless and blundering his- 
torian,” it is as good as a confession that the tradition did 
actually exist as late as A.D. 450 to say that the Epitomizer gives 
details unknown to Eusebius of stories related by Papias,’ in- 
cluding the present regarding John’s martyrdom. To allege 
that the details in question might be due to “independent tra- 
dition” (loc. cit.), when the Epitomizer explicitly states, 
whether from his own knowledge or much more probably from 
Philip’s, that they were taken from Papias, specifying, in the 
particular case we are interested in, that it was from the “‘sec- 
ond book” of the Exegeses, is practically to surrender the case 
against the fragments. Until reason appears to the contrary, 
it must be simply accepted as fact that in the second division 
of his treatise Papias declared that John and James his brother 
were “killed by Jews.’’s 

Reason to the contrary is precisely what Bernard attempted 

‘Op. cit., p. x1. 

* The fact that “Jews” appears without the article has no significance. Exactly 
the same form is used by Eusebius and Jerome with reference to the martyrdom of 


James the Just, where the meaning is obvious, if indeed the occasion was not (as we 
believe it was) the same. 
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to bring forward, first, in his Studia Sacra (pp. 260 ff.); sec- 
ondly, in the Bernard-McNeile commentary on the Gospel. 
From the latter we take the following extract, which seems to 
embody all that Bernard could adduce in answer to Charles’ 
reply to the Studia in his commentary on Revelation. Says 
Bernard: 

James the son of Zebedee was not killed by Jews, but by Herod (Acts 


12:2), and Christian historians have never laid the guilt of his death 
upon the Jews. It is impossible to believe that Papias had any different 


tradition on the subject. Again, if Papias said that John the son of Zebe- 
dee was killed by Jews, we should have expected that in the Epitome 


incredulity would have been indicated. The Epitomiser believed that 
John wrote the Apocalypse, but this would have been impossible had 


John suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Jews. Nevertheless, the 
Epitomiser adds no adverse comment upon the belief with which he 
seems to credit Papias here, as he does in [another] paragraph. This 
statement, then, both in regard to John and to James, provokes the sus- 
picion that it is a misrepresentation or corruption of what Papias said 


[op. cit., pp. xl f.]. 

The answer of R. H. Charles to this argument as previously 
made in the Studia will be found on pages xlvi-—| of his commen- 
tary. He disposes briefly of Bernard’s objection above quoted 
by saying that it is based on the impossible supposition that the 
Apostle John was the real author of Revelation. This answer 
will be sufficient for many. It will be convincing to those who 
place the actual indications of the book itself over against the 
assertions of its prologue. But there are many on whom the 
critical evidences of internal evidence never avail to outweigh 
a long-accepted tradition concerning the origin of a book. 
Charles is quite right in his feeling that real demonstration in- 
volves a positive as well as a negative factor. It is not enough 
to prove a tradition erroneous; one must also show whence and 
how it arose. For this reason his answer to Bernard concludes 


as follows: 


The primitive tradition as to the martyrdom of John was gradually 
displaced by the later tradition represented by Irenaeus; but even so the 
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primitive tradition maintained itself in various places down to the 7th 
century, as we have shown above. 

Whether Bernard’s statement quoted above, centering on the 
proposition ‘““Yhe Epitomiser believed that John wrote the 
Apocalypse, but this would have been impossible had John 
suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Jews,” is a sufficient 
answer to Charles’ evidences of the “‘gradual displacement”’ of 
the earlier by the later tradition we have now to inquire. Both 
authorities take their stand upon the Irenaean date “the end 
of the reign of Domitian’ as correct for the appearance of the 
book of Ephesus. An unnamed anti-Montanistic writer cited 
by Epiphanius is even more exact. His calculations determine 
the actual year as 93 A.D. This corresponds so closely with the 
interna) evidences of the book in its resultant form (all critics 
agree that it is highly composite, involving early “prophecies” 
of Palestinian origin as well as the Ephesian outer envelope) 
that it is practically axiomatic today as against the Tiibingen 
attempt to date it under Nero. In fact, Harnack makes this 
date (A.D. 93-95 for Revelation) a foundation stone for other 
New Testament dates in his Chronology of Early Christian Liter- 
ature. We may therefore take it as our own point of departure: 
The Irenaean, or later, tradition of the date of Revelation is cor- 
rect. What of the earlier tradition which is gradually displaced? 
Tf it maintained a date “funder Claudius” forthe origin of thewrit- 
ing, it was certainly incorrect; but how is it to be accounted for? 

We return to Bernard’s objection to the report of the Epito- 
mizer that Papias would be unlikely to say that James son of 
Zebedee was “killed by the Jews.” What Christian “histori- 
ans” he has reference to as not “‘laying the guilt of his death 
upon the Jews” he does not state. The only Christian historian 
whose statement would have any weight is Luke (Acts 12:2). 
Now to plead that James “‘was not killed by Jews, but by Herod 
(Agrippa)”’ is almost ludicrous to one who knows that the key- 
note of Agrippa’s policy was to conciliate the favor of his Jewish 
subjects, especially the Pharisees, by insisting that he, unlike 
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the other descendants of his grandfather, Herod I, was “not an 
alien’? but a Jew, descended on his mother’s side from the old 
native royal family of the Hasmoneans. Luke shows how appre- 
ciative he is of this persistent (and highly successful) effort of 
Agrippa to ingratiate himself with the dominant Jewish sect, 
the Pharisees, by observing that “when Herod saw that (his be- 
heading of James} pleased the Jews” he proceeded to imprison 
Peter also. We fully agree with Bernard that “‘it is impossible to 
believe that Papias had any different tradition on the subject” 
from Luke’s, but how his sympathy with Luke’s point of view 
could be more exactly expressed in the same number of words 
than by saying that “James was killed by the Jews” one finds 
it dificult to imagine. 

Bernard’s second objection to the exactitude of the Epito- 
mizer’s statement is that since he appends adverse comments 
to other statements of Papias where Eusebius had led the way, 
we should expect him to express incredulity anent the state- 
ment regarding John’s martyr fate, to which Eusebius makes no 
reference! But he explicitly says that he takes this datum from 
“the second book of Papias.” Why, then, should we expect him 
to “indicate incredulity,” when Papias himself found no diffi- 
culty with the tradition? 

For Papias, by explicit testimony of Andreas of Caesarea, 
who had the book in his hands and could and did quote from it 
“word for word,” insisted that the statements of the book (hav- 
ing principal reference, no doubt, to the disputed passage Rev. 
1:9-11) were “‘worthy of belief.” Papias himself, therefore, 
quite as much as the Epitomizer, accepted the earlier, incorrect, 
and pre-Irenaean tradition which, as Charles has abundantly 
proved, dated the sojourn of John in Patmos (Rev. 1:9—-11) 
“under the Emperor Claudius.” In short, both Papias and the 
Muratorianum find no more difficulty than the Epitomizer 
with a martyrdom in 64—70 for the author of Revelation, be- 
cause they date the book before the coming of Paul to Ephesus. 
Thus, the very failure to find any difficulty with the statement 
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of Papias, so far from disproving the authenticity of the excerpt, 
is one of the clearest proofs that the Excerptor (standing for 
Philip of Sidé) did take it, as he says, not from Eusebius but 
from “‘the second book”’ of Papias. 

We need delay no longer with Bernard’s objections to the au- 
thenticity of the fragment. The urging of such as these is in 
itself the strongest confirmation one could ask of Charles’ con- 
vincing evidence. 

We turn, therefore, to the constructive side of the argument, 
endeavoring to bring into clearer relief than even Charles has 
done the evidences of that “gradual displacement” of the ear- 
lier (Papias) tradition by the Irenaean, 


I 

From the moment that the Appendix to John (John 21:24 f.) 
began to secure its cautiously planned effect of obtaining for 
the Gospel the apostolic authority obtained for the Revelation 
only at the cost of a prolonged and vehement struggle, adjust- 
ment of the earlier (Papias) tradition of the death of John in 
64-70 to the Irenaean, which dated Revelation “in the end of 
the reign of Domitian,’’ became an unavoidable necessity. Of 
the many evidences which still survive of this “gradual” process, 
not all are mentioned even by Charles, some are actually adduced 
by Bernard himself in complete blindness to their real signifi- 
cance. After the normal type of oriental apologetic they at- 
tempt harmonization by simple addition. John was indeed 
martyred, as had long been claimed, doubtless with citation of 
Rey. 1:9; but had also survived to an extreme old age. He, 
together with his brother James, had ‘fulfilled the prophecy of 
the Lord concerning themselves and their own undertaking” 
respecting a sharing of his cup of suffering and his baptism of 
blood; but John survived. The “cup” which he drank was a 
beaker of poison, which left him unharmed.® The “baptism” 

* Papias related this story of Justus Barsabbas. Philip of Sidé supplements the ex- 


tract as given in Eusebius by stating that Papias had it from the daughters of Philip 
of Hierapolis and giving the nature of the “poison” as the venom of a viper. Later 


versions apply it to John, who in medieval art is represented holding a chalice, from 
which protrudes a serpent’s head. 
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was immersion in a caldron of boiling oil, which had the effect 
already noted! To Bernard it is sufficient fulfilment of the 
much-mooted prediction of Mark 10:38 f.=Matt. 20:22 f. to 
say that the two brothers were warned to expect hardship: 
“The plain meaning of Mark 10:39, 40 is that they should both 
endure tribulation and pain even as He was enduring it; and so 
it came to pass.” But we are not asking, How can a modern 
sermonizer extract from the text an edifying moral? We are 
asking: How came the alleged utterance of Jesus to be recalled 
by our evangelist from forty to fifty years after the event, and 
given just this remarkable form? We are also concerned to 
know—not how a modern conservative critic can impose an 
expurgated sense harmless to the accepted tradition of John’s 
survival—but in what sense the verse was understood by those 
who transmitted it. The sense in which it was understood in the 
second century is made sufficiently obvious by the form as- 


“cup” of poison and the 


sumed by the apologetic legend, the 
“baptism” in boiling oil. 

An example of Bernard’s own contribution to the argument 
of his opponent is furnished on page lvii, where comparison is 
made of the story related in the second-century Acts of John 
and the Monarchian Prologues with the earlier tale of the 
Muratorianum. All represent attempts to bring the Appendix 
passage (John 21:24) into line with the ancient tradition of 
martyrdom. The Muratorianum assumes the date ‘under 
Claudius” for both Gospel (John writes on behalf of the whole 
apostolic body) and Revelation (Paul, in writing to seven 
churches only by name, is “following the example of his prede- 
cessor John”). The Monarchian Prologues, depending on the 
Acts of John, assume the Irenaean date “in the end of the reign 
of Domitian.” The Prologue follows the uniform tradition of 
the later date of the Gospel as compared with the Revelation, 
stating that John wrote the Gospel “‘in Asia,” after the Revela- 


tion had been written in Patmos. The later years of the aged 


author are described in terms which, if not the actual source of 
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the many modern romances based on the same slender and pre- 
carious foundation, at least remind us very strongly of them: 


This is that John who, when he perceived that the day of his departure 
had arrived, called together his disciples in Ephesus and commended 


Christ to them with many miraculous proofs; then, descending into a 
place of sepulture dug out for him, when he had offered prayer, was laid 


to his fathers. He is found as free from the pang of death as from cor- 


ruption of the flesh. 
Bernard’s comment is entirely apposite and correct, though he 


manifests a curious inability to see how it bears out his op- 
ponent’s contention regarding the “gradual displacement” of 
the earlier by the later tradition: 

Here, the expression “‘convocatis discipulis suis in Epheso” is to be 


noted, for although this is not directly connected by the author with the 
composition of the Gospel, as is the similar phrase in the Muratorianum, 


both go back to some early tradition based on, or interpretative of, Jn. 
21:24, 

As already noted, the Muratorianum follows the tradition of 
Papias, dating the writings “under Claudius” and interpreting 
the “we” of John 21:24 as meaning the twelve disciples of the 
Lord, whereas the Prologues follow the Irenaean tradition which 
dates them under Domitian, and is therefore obliged to obtain 


a miraculous extension of life for the apostle and “martyr.” 
The point of transition is the intervention of the Appendix to 


the Gospel, with its cautious intimation of the Apostle John 
as author of the work. 
II 
To understand the process by which the canon of the New 


Testament developed throughout the second century, its as- 
sembling being the work of Ephesus, its final delimitation the 
work of Rome, is to hold in one’s hand the key to the whole 
mystery of the resurrected John in Asia. 

Professor Goodspeed has recently adduced significant: evi- 
dence that the first collection of seven Epistles of Paul was 


produced at Ephesus, headquarters of the Pauline mission 
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field, Jate in the first century. Marcion in 140 follows this ex- 
ample by prefixing to his expurgated “‘Gospel’”’ ten Epistles of 
Paul. Ultimately in the church’s canon the number is increased 
to fourteen by addition of the Pastorals and Hebrews. The com- 
piler of the Revelation, incorporating under the name of “John” 
at about the same date and in the same church as the canonizer 
of Paul all that Asia could furnish of Palestinian “prophecy,” 
commends the work to “‘the churches of Asia’’ by an introduc- 
tion consisting of seven Epistles of the Spirit. “The Elder’ 
who performs a similar work for the evangelic tradition current 
among the Hellenistic churches of Samaria, Northern Syria, 
and Asia Minor, uses a similar device. He constructs in imita- 
tion of Paul’s Phrygian group: Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philemon, a group of three Epistles, one “catholic,” one ‘‘to 
the church” (III John, vs. 9), and one to “Gaius.” 

The method is still followed for the collection of the seven 
Epistles of Ignatius, concerning which the Philippian church 
has written to Polycarp in 115. Our concern, however, is only 
with the Asian canon given out under the name of John. This 
has first a book of “Sprophecy”’ closing with an appeal for exclu- 
sive canonica) authority, an appeal al) the more suspicious for 
its vociferous claims to divine inspiration and its demands for 
acceptance unchanged to the rejection of all rivals (Rev. 
22:18f.). The Asian canon comprises next a Gospel, accom- 
panied, if not introduced, by three letters of authentication and 
warning against heresy. May not these beginnings of canoniza- 
tion be reasonably termed “Ephesian” in the curiously distinc- 
tive method they display for securing ‘‘apostolic’’ authority? 
As yet the appeal of the Johannine canon seems to be only to 
“the churches of Asia”; but for authentication it employs the 
well-known device of “‘letters of commendation.” 

But the determined assault of Marcion on Rome in 140 
against these attempts to claim “apostolic” authority for the 
written tradition was to bring into boiling activity those efforts 


of Western churchmen which issued at the close of the century 
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in a catholic canon of New Testament writings, fully authorized 
and certified as “apostolic,” a canon substantially identical 
with that in use today. 

The literary foundation of the Ephesian canon, Revelation, 
had been in violent dispute from the beginning. Marcion’s at- 
titude toward this writing is declared by Tertullian to have 
been that of the pronounced hostility we should expect. How- 
ever, Marcion directed his chief efforts to disproving the claims 
of ‘‘those Gospels which are published as having apostles for 
their authors (sc., Matthew and John)” in favor of his own ex- 
purgated edition of “‘the” Gospel (sc., Luke). The issue of the 
pre-Marcionite conflict over the claims of Revelation was the 
century-long Chiliastic controversy ardently disputed in Asia 
before the tide of battle shifted to Rome. The issue of Marcion’s 
own assault was the series of pronunciamentos recorded in the 
Muratorianum, the “Monarchian” Prologues to the Pauline 
Epistles, the Anti-Marcionite Prologues (in their present form 
emanating from North Africa and reflecting the polemic of 
Tertullian), and a series of apologetic works in defense first of 
the Revelation, later of both the Revelation and the Gospel of 
John, from second- and third-century fathers. Epiphanius, 
who knows little more than he could gather from the pages of 
Hippolytus’ defense of the Revelation and Gospel against Gaius 
of Rome, punningly dubs these objectors to the canonizing of 
the Johannine writings Alogi, “‘unreasonable”’ in their resist- 
ance to the Phrygian doctrine of ‘“Logos.’”? The Montanistic 
controversy, though it also began in Phrygia, was carried to 
Rome like its predecessor the Chiliastic. The crucial point in 
the Montanistic controversy was, of course, the Gospel, which 
was now Claiming by virtue of the catholicizing Appendix to 
represent the teaching of both Peter and John. 

What, then, of the “gradual displacement” of the earlier tra- 
dition, forged to meet objectors to the claims of Revelation, by 
the later framed to bring in the Gospel too under the aegis of 
the same authoritative name? 
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The stages of the process exhibit a remarkable correspond- 
ence with the growth of the tradition so far as our limited data 
enable us to trace it. In the earliest period, ending with the 
Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, there is merely blank silence. 
Every writing in which one might expect to find mention of so 
outstanding a personality as the only survivor of the Twelve, 
Jesus’ intimate associate, does all that such a writing could do 
to disprove his presence in Asia by saying nothing whatever 
about him. All references to apostolic tradition and authority, 
whether it be Acts, or First Peter, or the Pastoral Epistles, or 
Clement of Rome, or Ignatius, or Polycarp, or even the Vita 
Polycarpi, \ook back to Pau), or Pau), Silvanus, and Timothy, 
as the great apostolic authorities for Asia. No one hints in any 
manner that the questions of doctrine or discipline which agi- 
tate those addressed by Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp could 
be settled at once by reference to this supreme apostolic au- 
thority, a disciple of the Lord but lately, or even contemporar- 
ily, presiding over the great church in Ephesus. The earliest 
writers do not mention John redivivus at all. 

A second stage is marked by positive affirmations of the pres- 
ence and teaching of the seer and ‘“‘martyr’’ of Patmos. Papias 
(140) is sure that the statement of Rev. 1:9-11 should be “‘be- 
lieved.”’ All the millenarians who follow Papias’ lead, from 
Justin through Melito to Irenaeus and Hippolytus, are as posi- 
tive as can be in favor of everything alleged in the Revelation, 
though curiously silent or uncertain regarding anything else, 
as, for example, the date of the alleged exile, the ‘word of God 
and witness for Jesus” which led to it, the opportunity for writ- 
ing afforded to a member of the penal colony, and in general 
what went before and what followed after. As we have seen, 
the pre-Irenaean form of the tradition dates the Patmos so- 
journ under Claudius. The implication is almost certainly that 
the dispersion of the Twelve from Jerusalem “twelve years” 
after the Ascension, occasioned by the persecution of Agrippa, a 
persecution which began with the martyrdom of James and 
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ended with the release of Peter (after Agrippa’s death in 44?) 
from prison, drove John also into hiding. This Dispersion of 
the Twelve in A.D. 42, the second year of Claudius, was an out- 
standing epoch for the apostolic church. In its pre-Irenaean 
form the tradition merely alleges that the visit took place “in 
the times of the Emperor Claudius.” John is next heard of in 
Jerusalem again at Paul’s visit to the “‘pillars.”” This was in 
46-47 A.D. There could not, in Papias’ time, be any scruple 
about adding that he was afterward “killed by the Jews,” 
meeting the fate of “James his brother.” This was probably 
in 62, when, as Josephus relates, James the brother of Jesus 
that is called the Christ, together with others, was stoned to 
death in the streets of Jerusalem by the anti-Christian mob. 
Papias doubtless understood Rev. 1:9 to mean that in this 
“driving out’’ (also referred to by Paul in I Thess. 2:15) “for 
the word of God and the testimony of Jesus” John found tem- 
porary refuge on the Isle of Patmos, where ‘‘in the Spirit” he 
received the revelation given out (in 93?) to the churches of Asia. 

The ‘“‘displacement”’ of this earlier (and perfectly consistent) 
form of the tradition constitutes the third stage. As already 
stated, it is the claim of John 21:24 which compels the substitu- 
tion of the later, because the Ephesian provenance of the Gos- 
pel was undeniable. John, therefore, now returns, not to Jerusa- 
lem, but to Ephesus, where he continues to reside “down to the 
age of Trajan,” the known date of the Gospel.? Even aslateasthe 
letter of Polycrates (195) John is called not “bishop and mar- 
tyr,” like the others cited, but “martyr and teacher.” As Ber- 
nard quite properly notes: “In the cases of Polycarp and the 
rest, bishop and martyr is the description of their Christian 
course. They were bishops before they were martyrs.” John is 
conceived as having undergone his martyrdom (bloody or 
otherwise) before he wrote the (catholic) Epistle and Gospel 
which show the quality of his teaching. It is quite possible that 


"On this phrase as conventional for the survival of apostolic witness to the ex- 
clusion of heresy see my forthcoming article in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 


“The Motivation of Jn. 21: 15-25.” 
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Polycrates meant to apply the title “martyr”’ to John in a more 
attenuated sense than to his other authorities. So Bernard con- 
tends. But it is very certain that this was not the case with 
those who continue to recite the legends of the cup of poison 
and the boiling oil. These are determined to cling to the ‘“‘ful- 
fiment” of the Lord’s prophecy in its full sense. The idea of 
“white” martyrdom might serve for scholars such as Poly- 
crates and the author of the Appendix to the Gospel. For the 
average man no such pale substitute would suffice. John, like 
his brother, must suffer the full penalty of loyalty. If needed a 
generation later to become the author of the Gospel, then 
John, like his namesake the Baptist, can be a Johannes redi- 
vivus. The poison cup and the caldron could still be retained as 
his insignia. 

In the foregoing delineation of the process of displacement 
necessitated by the exigencies of the canon-makers, the se- 
quence is fortunately established. We can even fix an approxi- 
mate date between Papias and Tatian for the transition. It is 
not possible, knowing as we do the chronological relation of the 
Chiliastic to the Montanistic controversy, to put earlier for 
later. The claims of Revelation came first, as tradition in- 
variably maintained; those of the Gospel and Epistles followed 
after. Hence it is not possible for the critic who knows the 
history of debate over the Ephesian canon during the second 
century to give any other rational account of the strange aber- 
rations of the tradition of the Apostle John in Asia than the 
following. 

First.—A period of several decades after the opening of the 
second century when the idea of any John whatever in Asia is 
unheard-of, save as advocates of the claims of Revelation (Chili- 
asts) maintain that the statement of Rev. 1:9-11 “should be 
believed.” This statement was taken to imply that at the dis- 
persal of the Apostles from Jerusalem in 42, when James was 
“killed by the Jews,” John took refuge in Patmos, where he 
was granted the vision of the millennial reign (Papias, Justin). 
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If the date of the appearance of Revelation (93) was then 
known, no difficulty was felt by faithful believers in “prophecy” 
because of implied knowledge of later conditions (for example 
the martyrdom of Antipas (Rev. 2:13]). [t was simply assumed 
that “‘in the Spirit” these later conditions would be miraculously 
present to the illumined mind of the “prophet.” } 

At this date also the date of 62 for the martyrdom of John in 
Jerusalem was equally devoid of difficulty. It was not only 
stated in plain terms by Papias in his ‘‘second book”’ as a fulfil- 


ment of the Lord’s prophecy (Matt. 20:22 f.=Mark 10:28 f.) 


J 


but is implied in one of the older “‘prophecies”’ incorporated in 
Revelation itself. The vision of the doom of Jerusalem in Rev. 
11;1~-13, written while the inner sanctuary in the hands of the 
Zealots was still holding out against Vespasian (69), presents a 
vivid application of the Jewish doctrine of the return of Moses 
and Elias to bring to repentance Jerusalem and the mixed multi- 
tude who ‘tread down” the city “forty and two months.” 
The bestial Adversary from the Abyss makes war upon the 
‘‘witnesses,’” overcomes, and kills them, leaving their dead 
bodies exposed in the streets, while the gentile world (vs. 9) 
makes merry over their fate. But God now intervenes. To the 
terror of their beholding enemies the two “‘witnesses”’ are raised 
from the dead and taken up in a cloud. A mighty earthquake 
shakes the guilty city, destroying a tenth part of it and killing 
seven thousand persons (the population of Jerusalem is esti- 
mated at 70,000), but “the rest were affrighted and gave glory 
to the God of heaven” (sc., the divinity worshiped by the Jews). 

The incorporator of this vision of desperation from the hand 
of some clearly Jewish prophet offers in verse 8 an identifica- 
tion of the two “witnesses” (‘‘martyrs”) and of the city con- 
cerned, an identification certainly not needed by the original 
readers, and with equal certainty contradictory of the original 
sense. ‘“The great city” is said to be “called spiritually Sodom 
and Egypt” (sc., places from which the people of God escape 


before their doom). Then follows the unmistakably Christian 
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gloss ‘“‘where their Lord also was crucified.’ But this expres- 
sion cannot have been applied to a bona fide Moses and Elias, 
though these stereotyped “two witnesses” of Jewish mythology 
were originally clearly intended (vss. 3-6). The Christian re- 
dactor has his own idea of the martyred two witnesses, after 
whose fate “‘Vespasian besieged the city” (Hegesippus). Mo- 
ses and Elias, like the names ‘Sodom and Egypt,” must be 
understood “spiritually.” Thus interpreted they can only be 
James the Lord’s brother and John, the other surviving ‘‘pil- 
lar” of the church.’ These shared the cup of “their Lord” in the 
guilty city. They are the Christian surrogates of the Syna- 
gogue’s ‘“‘two witnesses.’ At the second Coming the two Sons 
of Thunder will no longer be restrained as formerly (Luke 
g:51 ff.) from invoking fire from heaven on those who have re- 
jected “their Lord.” 

To the present writer’s mind this Christian gloss interpret- 
ing a Jewish “prophecy” is an item of no small weight to add 
to the ‘‘considerable body of independent and diverse forms of 
evidence” adduced by Charles, which “remove the Papias tra- 
dition from the sphere of hypothesis into that of reasonably 
established facts of history.” 

Second,—In the course of the prolonged controversy over the 
claims of Revelation its advocates found it increasingly difh- 
cult to maintain their original proposition that the vision was 
seen “‘under Claudius.” It was a little too definitely specific 
regarding conditions as they were in the churches of Asia in 93 
to make such foreknowledge really plausible. But another con- 
sideration impelled even more strongly to restatement. A new 
and vital factor had now entered in. The Appendix to John was 
Dleading for admission under the aegis of apostolicity; not 
clamorously, like Revelation, but suggestively, persuasively. 
If apostolic support could be found for Revelation, conceded 


now to be not earlier in date than 93, why not for the Gospel 


*In the confused and overcharged account of the martyrdom reported by Hege- 


sippus the two intercessors for Jerusalem are compared to Jeremiah and Baruch. 
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also? The Hellenistic tradition of the teaching was entitled to 
as much consideration as the Palestinian of “prophetic” visions, 
Thus, Elder and Prophet are now baptized together into the 
name of John. A new John ts born of nature hitherto unknown, 
Hellenist on one side, Jewish-Christian on the other. And new 
characteristics are found, chiefly now in Gospel and Epistles, 
to clothe the returned sojourner in the other world. 

Third.—The second century had witnessed the formation of 
the canon; the third and fourth centuries belong to the critics 
and historians who rectify and consolidate the tradition. The 
former age is the period of the prefixing of titles, of ascriptions 
and subscriptions, of Marcion’s heretical canon, of prologues, 
Marcionite and anti-Marcionite, and finally of the Roman 
canon known as the Muratorianum. The canon-makers base 
their positive and authoritative assertions on romances of the 
type of the Leucian Acts of John and on legendary “traditions” 
of the Apostles, orally transmitted or compiled in writings such 
as the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Apologists, such as 
Irenaeus, who follow, and critics, such as Origen and Dionysius, 
who attempt clarification and harmonization pave the way for 
the great apologist-historian Eusebius. 

The “other” Johns of Ephesus, the phantom “‘Prophet John” 
distinguished by Dionysius from the Apostle, teacher, and mar- 
tyr, the “Elder John” created by Eusebius from a misinter- 
preted passage of Papias in aid of the anti-millenarian hypothe- 
sis of Dionysius—these and all the modern “other Johns” are 
pure creations of higher-critical imagination. Jerusalem had 
indeed its authentic Apostle John, ‘“‘pillar’’ of the church and 
martyr. It had also in the same period and locality another 
John, son of Zacchaeus, a teacher famous for his propensity to 
(apocalyptic) ‘“‘prophecy.’”? He, however, happened to belong 
to the synagogue and not to the church. He is known as Johan- 
an ben Zacchai. The church of Jerusalem had also its Elder 
John, a contemporary of Papias’ earlier years, who appears mid- 


way of the Jerusalem succession from James to Judas (135) in 
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the succession lists of Eusebius and Epiphanius alike, Epiphani- 
us supplying in addition the year 117 as the date of his death. 
These are authentic, real personalities. The phantom Prophet 
John and Elder John of Ephesus belong exclusively to higher- 
critical mythology. 

It is from Bernard-McNeile that we take the perfectly cor- 
rect statement (of. cit., p. liv} that “no writer for a hundred 
years after Papias seems to have supported the tradition that 
more than one John had to be reckoned with. Dionysius of 
Alexandria (A.D. 250) distinguished two Johns, but he reached 
this conclusion on critical grounds, as a modern scholar would 
do.” We also take from the same unimpeachable source a criti- 
cism of the use of the terms “apostle” and “elder” in Irenaeus, 
the apologist whose loose combinations from apias in support 
of his personal claims to be the supreme representative in his 
time of apostolic tradition were so thoroughly pricked by Euse- 
bius that during all the later centuries which could still refer to 
the work of Papias not a single voice was raised against the 
calamitous disproof. The statement is as follows: 

As in Acts 15:4, 22 the distinction between aéaroNor and rpecBiTepor 
is clearly marked, the apostles being the original leaders, while the pres- 
byters were those who carried on their work. Irenaeus uses the term 
rpecBirepor to designate those who, whether officially or unofficially, had 
succeeded to the position of leadership which the apostles had held. 

Again the term zpecBtrepos is sometimes used by Irenaeus of men 
of the third Christian generation. ... . That is to say, presbyters 
are either disciples of apostles, or disciples of their disciples; they 
are the leaders of the Church in the second and third generations. There 
is no example in the literature of the second century of the equation 


Ter SUTEpo. = aTdaroAt. 


This, of itself alone, should suffice to confirm the criticism 
brought by Eusebius against the confused and boastful pre- 
tensions of Irenaeus. It does not, however, give any better 

* The passage on which this statement is made (Haer. IV, xxvii.r) illustrates our 
conjectured emendation of Papias, which reads after the mention of “Aristion and 
the Elder John” “the disciples of these” instead of the incredible “disciples of the 
Lord.” 
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ground for Eusebius’ own attempt to so interpret the disputed 
passage as to supply the missing “other John” whom Diony- 
sius had vainly sought at Ephesus. Eusebius is too honest not 
to acknowledge that the only trace he could find in Papias of 
the alleged direct connection with “the Elder John” was a “fre- 
quent mention”’ by Papias of his “traditions,” traditions which 
there is strong reason to hold were derived indirectly from “the 
Elder John” of Jerusalem. The “other Johns” of Ephesus, cre- 
ated by critics of the canon in the third and fourth centuries, 
are proved by the inability of writers such as Polycrates and 
Dionysius to discover them to be pure phantasms, as devoid of 
foundation in Irenaeus’ claim to have heard in his boyhood 
public utterances of Polycarp about sayings and mighty works 
of the Lord transmitted through ‘“‘John”’ as in his exaggerated 
inferences from Papias. They must be sharply distinguished 
from the second-century John, who rests exclusively on the 
statements of Revelation for his foundation. The Irenaean 
equivalence Elder= Apostle is a self-glorifying delusion. 

What, then, finally of this earliest, second-century John of 
Ephesus, apostle, prophet, martyr? Is he too a phantasm, as 
the silence of contemporary writers suggests? At least he is no 
mere creation out of ancient books evolved by the ingenuity of 
apologists and critics of the canon. However, this John also has 
no more reality than the “other Johns” of Ephesus, no more 
reality than the shade of Samuel evoked by the witch of Endor 
to warn and rebuke a persecuting king. He too is a phantom, 
but born of different stock. 

A conjecture has been offered elsewhere by the present writer” 
as to the real compiler and editor of the book of prophecy 
which appeared in Ephesus “‘in the end of the reign of Domi- 
tian” purporting to convey messages of “the Spirit’ to the 
churches of Asia, and with them “visions” of the Apostle John 
sojourning in Patmos “‘for the word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus.’ Whatever the particular personality of the writer, 


"In the Harvard Theological Review tor July, 1930. 
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it is unfair to him (or her) to apply the term “pseudonymity” 
to the form under which the message is delivered. The form is 
that of impersonation, a stereotyped convention of ‘“‘prophecy,’’ 
whether intended to deceive or not. The speaker uses habitually 
the “I am” style. This may stand for either a superhuman or a 
human agent, regarded as using the “prophet” (or ‘“‘prophet- 
ess”) asa “medium.” It is equally unfair to the apocalyptist to 
assume that he (or she) is dishonest or insincere in framing the 
substance of the message. In the case of the Palestinian ground- 
work of Revelation the fact is patent to the modern critic, and 
certainly was not concealed by the Ephesian compiler, that the 
“visions”? belong to an older period and a Judean setting and 
environment. The material is adapted from conditions such 
as the actual John might have faced, and from “prophecy” 
both Jewish and Christian. The Ephesian ‘“‘medium”’ is really 
trying to deliver the message of the Spirit as the Apostle and 
martyr John would have given it. What is more, indications are 
not wanting that the ‘‘medium”’ had actually known John, and 
could to some extent authentically speak for him. All this, how- 
ever, does not give reality to John of Patmos who thirty years 
after the martyrdom of the real John addresses a message of 
warning “in the Spirit” to the “churches of Asia” some of which 
were not even founded till after the death of Paul. He has no 
more tangible reality than the Samuel who returns at the bid- 
ding of the witch of Endor to give warning and rebuke to Saul. 
Reyelation is very instructive about what was believed in Ephe- 
sus about 93 A.D. concerning the Apostle and his fate. Of the 
actual whereabouts of John, son of Zebedee, from the Dispersion 
of Agrippa in 42 to his return to Jerusalem in 46, it gives no more 
of information than could be derived from I Thess. 2:15. Of his 
martyr fate shortly before the fall of Jerusalem it conveys 
nothing more than can be gathered from the (Jewish) apoca- 
lypse of the ‘‘two witnesses” in Rev. 11: 1-13 interpreted by the 
Christian editor in the interjected verse 8, supplemented by the 
fragment of Papias preserved by Philip of Sidé. 
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HE civilizing process may be briefly defined as the 

human quest fora more satisfactory adjustment to the 

universe. A civilization, to us, means a definite phase 
of that quest, the whole distinctive art of living achieved by a 
certain section of the race in some definitely defined range of 
time. Religion is habitually described rather as a quest for God 
than for a manner of living, a habit of thinking or believing 
rather than an art of conduct. Even to say that religion is a 
quest for God in human life is not a sufficient approximation to 
the truth as the records of religion reveal it. Religion is rather a 
quest for a way of life made with special reference to the pos- 
sibilities which lie in the mysterious and inexplicable phenom- 
ena of environment. It is, broadly speaking, life lived under the 
stimulus of curiosity about the universe. 

Religion and the civilizing process are related as the part to 
the whole. It is entirely unnecessary, for our purposes, to fall 
into the extravagant error of those who, on the one hand, claim 
that religion is the civilizing process, or, on the other, that it is 
merely an excrescence of the civilizing process. We make no 
claim for the religion of the Hebrews other than the modest con- 
tentions that it was, first, an integral part of their evolving 
civilization; and, second, an influential part of it. 


I 


As our aim is to discuss the religion of the Hebrews rather 
than their civilization as a whole, it will suffice if we begin by 
examining only one phase of the latter in search of its great 
characteristic. Only as we see what this distinguishing trait was, 
shall we be able to evaluate the relation of the religion of the 
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Hebrews to their quest for a more satisfactory adjustment to 
life. Let us begin, then, by tracing briefly the evolution of social 
structure among the Hebrew people. 

The masses of any race are proverbially inert. Change, and 
more especially social change, is abhorrent to them. They never 
indulge in it until it becomes literally easier to do so than to 
endure the status quo. The Hebrews were characterized as much 
by inertia as any other race. Even their first great adventure, 
the thrust forth from desert nomadism into Canaan, when 
viewed in relation to the whole economic and political situation 
of the day, establishes no claim for their exception from this 
universal human attitude. Exchange of habitat was then not 
the exception, but the rule. Racial movement was the order of 
the age. The Hittites, attracted by a social decline in Egypt, 
were pushing southward from Asia Minor. The petty city states 
of Asia Minor, similarly losing confidence in Egypt, were 
plunged into exaggerated instability. It was a period when 
migratory movement was, so to speak, in the very air one 
breathed. It is not to be thought that the invading Hebrew 
tribes had developed, before their entry, any idea of what they 
as a race wished to do with the land once they possessed it, 
much less even the slightest conception of what the land might 
do to them once it possessed them. Considered as a social in- 
tegration they simply became involved in a great readjustment 
of populations and followed the course which was, by and large, 
easiest to follow. 

At the time of their entry they possessed the measure of social 
cohesion which inheres in the socialistic clan-tribal structure. 
This may even have been slightly enhanced by a federating 
tendency stimulated by the problem of conquest itself. But the 
promise of wider integration which here budded never came to 
flower. Little by little, in the long process of settlement, they 
became, in all but name, Canaanites. Once having penetrated 
the land it became easier to break up into local integrations. 
The small city-state social structure of the indigenous popula- 
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tion; the broken and mountainous terrain; the opportunity for 
the settled, laborious, and locally absorbed agricultural life— 
all these, in the course of centuries, inevitably broke down the 
social solidarity of nomadism. 

This resort to the path of least resistance is reflected through- 
out the early historical narratives of Judges and Samuel. Even 
a Deborah could not rouse all the clans. The Danites could be 
driven from their coastward heritage without protest from 
brother-tribes, and could, in their passage, raid the premises of 
an Ephraimite and threaten him with dire consequences if he 
resisted. Only Gideon’s tact prevented the sheikhs of Ephraim 
from forcibly expressing their displeasure at his success, and 
even the memory of his success did not prevent his son, by a 
native Shechemite woman, from disrupting the clan in an at- 
tempt to establish a new city state. The stirring championship 
of a Samson was embarrassing to Hebrew farmers who much 
preferred to till their fields than to fight the Philistines. In 
short, so whole-heartedly had the Hebrew tribes conformed, in 
point of social structure, to their new environment, that we may 
hazard the opinion that had the final Philistine crisis come a 
few generations later, even David himself could not have saved 
the Hebrews from being penetrated by them as easily as the 
Hebrews had previously penetrated the Canaanites. 

The transition from a locally autonomous social structure to 
the monarchy is likewise, in its turn, conformity to environ- 
mental forces. The Hebrews, as a people, had little or no part 
in establishing this new social order. Just as they had entered 
Palestine on the crest of a great wave of interracial conflict and 
migration, so, during their settlement, the whole environmental 
situation was being changed by the withdrawal of the great 
powers from the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean. The rise 
of the sea peoples in the west and of the Assyrians in the east 
had brought about a realignment and a redirection of world- 
forces. The Hittites, threatened on both sides by these new en- 
trants, and the Egyptians, menaced from the sea, were, for the 
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time being, not interested in Palestine. As a result of this with- 
drawal of pressure from the area under consideration, racial 
consciousness began to develop there. Forceful individuals as- 
serted themselves and built up larger social integrations in 
Syria. Similarly, the Philistines, a strong, homogeneous, in- 
vasive group of sea peoples who had been hurled back from the 
shores of Egypt on to the Palestinian coast, began to exert 
pressure from the southwest. The formation of the Hebrew 
monarchy was in reality an assimilative response to this altered 
situation. The larger integration became a necessity, but even 
so it was to the masses a necessary evil, and had it not been for 
David’s forceful personality and methods they might have sub- 
mitted to conquest rather than engage in this social experiment. 

Yet hardly had the new social machinery been set up when 
the world-environment again changed. Out of the welter of the 
clash between the greater powers, Egypt, in the west, and As- 
syria, in the east, began to emerge as dominant. This ulti- 
mately meant a period of intense external pressure upon Syria 
and Palestine, the bridge between Asia and Africa. And that 
meant the gradual breaking-down of the larger social and 
political integrations in Palestine. The disruption of Solomon’s 
kingdom, in which Egypt was directly concerned, was the first 
result of the new environmental tendency. The story of the 
divided kingdoms is, politically speaking, the story of a vain at- 
tempt of lesser monarchies to survive the struggles between sur- 
rounding greater monarchies, and, socially speaking, the story 
of the gradual prevalence over tribal socialism of the individual- 
ism which inheres in the monarchical system. 

In such an age there were two possible policies for the lesser 
peoples of Syria and Palestine. The first of these was exempli- 
fied by Ahab, who is credited, in his more statesman-like moods, 
with having attempted the political unification of Syria and 
Palestine. The second is exemplified by Jehu, who chose alli- 
ance with the strongest great power against his local neighbors. 
But both these policies, socially speaking, involved racial and 
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cultural interpenetration. They were simply rival techniques of 
conformity to environmental influence. Down to their final de- 
feat each of the Hebrew kingdoms played the world’s game, 
sometimes by one system, sometimes by the other, sometimes 
by a fusion of both. But the point is that throughout the whole 
process they conformed, socially as well as politically, to en- 
vironmental pressure, following exactly the same course as did 
all the peoples about them. 

The people of the northern kingdom, after its fall in 722 B.c., 
gave proof of their dominant tendency to assimilate to world- 
life. They were absorbed in the common Semitic civilization 
which, at that time, found its most powerful exponent in the 
Assyrian Empire. It is not so easy to see the predominance of 
the same assimilative disposition in the Judean people. Here it 
is necessary to remember that the Judean or Jewish colony in 
Babylon constituted a comparatively small and highly special- 
ized minority of the national group. It is plain from writings 
like Haggai, Zechariah, and Ezra-Nehemiah that the Judeans 
who escaped exile to Babylon took the path of least resistance. 
Those of them who went to Egypt had no distinctive contribu- 
tion to make to their specifically racial life until the Greek 
period, and this was derived from the restored Babylo-Judean 
community itself, and not from the common pre-Fxilic life. 
The Assuan papyri make it clear that there was nothing in the 
life and attitude of earlier Jewish immigrants in Egypt to dis- 
tinguish them from other Semites. Likewise the Jews who, after 
580 B.C., remained in Palestine were penetrated by surrounding 
Semitic stocks with whom they fused, evolving a composite 
civilization. 

But what of the Babylonian Jewish community which ad- 
mittedly became the directive force in the post-FExilic life of the 
Hebrew race? Ezekiel and the Deutero-Isaiah, when their writ- 
ings are read with some comprehension of their Babylonian 
background, bear witness that the easy and natural and, doubt- 
less, prevalent course, among Babylonian Jews, was to merge 
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with the world-civilization of the time. Even the earliest Baby- 
lonian Zionism, such as preached by the Deutero-Isaiah, though 
its aims were dissimilative, was a creature of environment, its 
most enthusiastic protagonist finding his inspiration in the rise 
of Persian power, and seeing Zionism’s opportunity in the lat- 
ter’s liberal policy toward minor groups. 

When one follows the course of Jewish history from the so- 
called restoration down to Roman times, one finds that there 
are, in the main, two great movements of the race. The first is 
a movement for world-penetration. The great world-empires of 
Persia, Greece, and Rome made this inevitable. Their compre- 
hensive political control and its consequent facilitation of world- 
trade encouraged cosmopolitanism and discouraged provincial- 
ism. The growing Jewish diaspora is its great contribution to 
this movement, its monument of conformity to the time spirit 
of the day. 

The second movement in post-Exilic Jewish life looks toward 
the creation of a racial center of integration in the homeland. 
Yet even when, after a century of struggle, that avowedly dis- 
similative center was established, it began to conform to the 
dominant tendencies of the area. Lying on the bridge of the 
world, it played the world’s game. So, in the late Persian era, 
it was found in intrigue with the Greeks against the Persians. 
So, under Greek power, its leaders, priests though they were, 
would, but for a protesting minority, have made their country 
into a Hellenistic province, that they might maintain a measure 
of social control. It is, indeed, not too much to say that through- 
out the history of the Hebrew people their dominant social 
tendency was toward absorption in the prevailing world-civili- 
zation. 


IT 
The religion of the Hebrews, being an integral part of the 


whole civilizing process as it worked itself out in their life, 


naturally reflects what we have seen to be the general trend of 
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that process, namely, conformity to the common life of the 
whole environing area. 

The Old Testament offers three distinct sources of evidence 
concerning this question, namely, its legal, historical, and pro- 
phetical writings. In examining these it must ever be borne in 
mind that they reflect only indirectly the religion of the masses. 
Prophet and priest alike were, each after his own fashion, en- 
deavoring to give direction to the mass. Their writings, and the 
writings of the historians whom they influenced, naturally give 
direct evidence concerning their own views and indirect evi- 
dence concerning the actual life they sought to guide. 

The legal codes in the Bible, since in large part they preserve 
for us the record of the actual technique of what we would cal) 
today “‘organized religon,’’ are bound, if a tendency toward 
conformity was dominant in Hebrew life, to afford us evidence 
of the fact. When these are chronologically compared it is seen 
that, on this technical side, there is, in the first place, a progres- 
sive trend toward refinement and complexity, and, in the sec- 
ond, a similar trend toward the magical. The disposition to- 
ward refinement may be illustrated by reference to the ark. In 
the most primitive reference to it in this legalistic literature 
(Num. 10:33 fi.) there is no description of the object itself. In 
the Deuteronomic code of the sixth century it is described as 
made of acacia-wood (Deut. 10:1 ff.). While, in the later post- 
Exilic priestly law it is made of the same material, but overlaid 
within and without with pure gold, has a solid-gold top sur- 
mounted with cherubim of the same precious metal, and even 
its acacia-wood carrying staves are similarly covered (Exod. 
25:10 ff.). The development of complexity in the official cult 
may be observed especially in the evolution of sacrifices and 
offerings and in the corresponding increase in number and dii- 
ferentiation in rank and function of the clergy. The late priestly 
laws deal definitely with such subjects as the age of priestly 
service, the rite of their consecration, their qualifications, cloth- 


ing, ceremonial cleanness, authority of higher over lower 
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priestly orders, and the clothing, duties, and ceremonial clean- 
ness of the high priest—al) of which clearly have no regulated 
place in the pre-Exilic cult. And even when the priestly codes 
deal with matters also covered by the earlier laws, the greater 
technical complexity of the former is always obvious. 

The laws concerning the ark may again serve as an illustra- 
tion of the development of the magical technique in the offictal 
cult. In the most primitive mention of the ark in the legal liter- 
ature it plainly is conceived as possessing what we should call 
magical properties. It is a focal point for the manifestation of 
mysterious, superhuman power (Num. 10:33 ff.). Yet even 
here this power is under the control of the Levite, Moses, who 
has the necessary formulas for causing the ark to function. That 
this was a valid early conception of the nature and use of the 
ark is supported by the story of the ark of Shiloh in the early 
historical writings (I Sam. 4:1 ff.). There the ark is carried 
before Israel in the conflict with the Philistines in the obvious 
expectation that its presence gives Israel an infallible talisman 
of victory. Likewise it is the manifestation of the magic in- 
herent in the object itself which insures its return by the Philis- 
tine victors. The Deuteronomic ark (Deut. 10:1 ff.) is quite 
different. It is the repository of the tablets containing the deca- 
logue. Its function is not magical but oracular. Moreover, 
close by it is to be deposited the book of the law (Deut. 31:24), 
which is to be ‘“‘a witness against” the people. Obviously this 
law was an attempt to check the magical tendency and to in- 
sist that the ark’s true function is to be a means of revealing 
God’s will and not an instrument for influencing it. But the 
post-Exilic priestly law (Exod. 25:10 ff.) shows that this pro- 
test has had only a partial effect. It has succeeded in bringing 
about a refinement of the magical element, but has not succeed- 
ed in emphasizing the oracular function of the ark. For this 
priestly ark becomes now the repository of the written law, 
which the Deuteronomists designed to be a “witness against” 
the people. Not only so, but that once authoritative written 
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word is now covered up with solid gold, and, at the ark, reposing 
in the holy of holies which the high priest alone may enter, the 
Jatter comes into direct communication with mysterious deity 
and is expected to placate him and control him for the comfort 
and prosperity of his people. It is plain, then, that what has 
happened in the development is merely that the crass magic of 
earlier days has been succeeded by a magic of a more refined 
type. 

The significance of all this is only understood when considered 
in the light of the prophetic and historical writings, the latter of 
which is itself just a form of prophetic literature. This literature 
shows us that from earliest times the natural and dominant 
religion of the Hebrews differed hardly at all from that which 
was common throughout the Semitic world. Their world also 
was first polydemonistic and then polytheistic. They perceived 
no unity in nature, no relation as of cause and effect in its 
phenomena. Those inexplicable events were isolated occur- 
rences directly due to the activity of innumerable spirits. The 
technique by which they dealt with these spirits was that of 
placation and identification. They made offerings to please the 
deity and identified themselves in blood covenant with him that 
he might be bound to protect them. Sacrifice, circumcision, 
blood revenge, blood covenant, mourning customs, wizardry, 
necromancy, ancestor worship, totemism—all these lie in the 
background of the prevalent religious technique of the Hebrews 
in every age, no matter how it is sought to refine and spiritualize 
them. And all this was common to the whole Near East, the 
outward forms of a religion whose psychological basis goes back 
to fear—fear of deity who symbolizes the mysterious forces of 
nature; fear of man through whom those mysterious forces ex- 
press their dangerous powers. 

Hence we understand better the significance of the perennial, 
prophetic polemic against the prevalence, among the Hebrews, 
of what they regarded, and we mistakenly regard, as foreign 
cults and religious customs, sun worship, star worship, animal 
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worship, religious prostitution, magic, and sorcery. The truth 
is that not these things were foreign to the Hebrew masses, but 
rather the religious teaching which opposed them. Jeroboam I, 
when he breaks politically with the south, reverts to the native 
fertility cult, whose symbol was the bull, because his Yahwism 
is only skin deep. Ahaz, after attending an Assyrian durbar at 
Damascus, sees nothing wrong in ordering a more elaborate 
altar, Assyrian style. The Hebrews were Semites and belonged, 
religiously as well as otherwise, with that whole Semitic environ- 
ment to which, in every age, they manifested an astounding 
sensitiveness and an incorrigible tendency to conform. 

The dominant religion of the Hebrew people, since it con- 
formed to environment, is shown to be an integral part of the 
whole civilizing process by which a)) the near eastern peoples 
were seeking such an integration as would yield a more satis- 
factory and secure manner of life. This being the case, the sig- 
nificance of the tenacity with which the Hebrews clung to the 
common placatory religious technique is clear. To the experi- 
ence of the masses of their race the totality of environment, 
natural and social, was inscrutable and potentially hostile. 
Such is, indeed, the experience of the masses in every race, and 
as long as it is so, they will continue to lean toward the magical 
religious technique. Only with the advent of a day which builds 
up a social consciousness of the friendliness of the universe will 
that ancient technique vanish from religion. 

Being thus socially motivated, by the experience of the group 
as a whole, the dominant religion of the Hebrews ever lent itself 
to the pursuit of a realistic or materialistic synthesis with its 
environment. In the experience of the hardly driven masses 
man lives by bread alone. It must be his invariable habit, 
whether in his relations with deity or man, with the mysterious 
or the known, to seek first for food, shelter, and the power that 
spells social safety. One has but to run through the Psalms and 
the Proverbs to see how largely these things bulked in the 
aspirations of even the most pious of later Hebrews; or one need 
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only recall the early hope of the “‘day of Yahweh,” so criticized 
by Amos, to realize that it was ever thus. And so, dominated by 
the spirit of the world, the spirit from which there is no im. 
munity for those who live in the world, the religion of the 
Hebrew masses, and of the classes who live by controlling them, 


went the way of the world. 


Il 


But to insist, as we have done, that the religion of the He- 
brews was an integral part of the whole civilizing process, is not, 
however, to imply that it was not also an influential factor in 
the process. Even the dominant, pragmatic, and assimilative 
religious forces served well one distinctive and highly influential 
function. They permitted no man to escape taking into account 
the mysterious and inexplicable forces in his environment. 
Whatever may be thought of their polytheistic interpretation of 
those forces, or of the technique they developed for dealing 
with them, at least this much must be granted, that they pre- 
sented to the consciousness of every Hebrew an organized and 
therefore continuous challenge to speculate upon and to inves- 
tigate the real nature of the universe. 

It was in reaction to this challenge of accepted and organized 
religion that there were developed, within the religion of the 
Hebrews, dissimilative forces which resisted the natural tend- 
ency to conform to external pressure. These forces always in- 
tegrated themselves about the conception of one particular God, 
Yahweh, and, from the very first, their insistence upon the 
validity of this deity’s authority for them differentiated his fol- 
lowers from the great mass of their contemporaries. 

The origins of this particular type of Hebrew religion are 
veiled in mystery, and several rival theories on the subject now 
claim the attention of the academic world. Not being primarily 
interested in origins, we may confine ourselves to characteristics 
which, for our purposes, are more important. The first charac- 


teristic of Vahwism is that it is invasive. The weight of biblical 
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evidence points to the conclusion that Yahwism was not the 
religion of the Hebrew tribes, as a whole, before their entry into 
Palestine. Further, it is clear that it only achieves social recog- 
nition, as such, through David’s rise to power over north and 
south alike. In other words, sometime during the long period of 
settlement, this religion, apparently as the faith of an aggres- 
sive, conquering, nomadic caste, penetrated the country, mov- 
ing from south to north. For centuries the ancestral seat of this 
god was remembered to be in Sinai-Horeb, and the Levites, an 
early priestly caste, were closely connected with the expansion 
of his cult. 

The second great distinctive characteristic of this type of 
Hebrew religion is that it is individualistically determined in its 
motivations and aims. In the most reliable tradition it begins 
with Moses, and its progress is through a series of social crises 
in which there arise, in succession, a line of great individuals 
who reinterpret it to the masses, each in the light of the cir- 
cumstances of his or her own day. How natural it is for us to 
recall that great succession—Moses, Deborah, Gideon, Sam- 
son, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Micaiah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel—not to mention lesser figures! And how be- 
wildering it is for us, unless we remember that this is essentiaily 
a personal religion, to reconcile their varying and often con- 
flicting conceptions of their God and his purposes! 

Still a third differentiating characteristic this type of Hebrew 
religion possessed which we may best understand by noting the 
contrast between its characteristic technique and that prevalent 
in the common Semitic religious life. In its technique emphasis 
was placed on revelation of the divine wil) by oracle rather than 
on the magical control of it so prominent in the nature cults. 
{t worked through a revelation from the deity. It did not seek 


to placate him so much as to understand and obey him. Thus 


it becomes clear that the psychological basis of this religion is 
not fear but faith, A deep conviction that the mysterious power 


which plays in the natural and social environment is essentially 
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friendly underlies it. And, what is perhaps more important, it 
develops the conception that this power is cosmic and purposive 
and personal, and as such can communicate its will to picked 
individuals who are, thereby, under obligation to communicate 
that knowledge to their contemporaries and promote their use 
of it for their own social welfare. 

Being thus, in its genesis, individualistic, Yahwism expresses 
itself, in every age, as an idealistic reaction against environ- 
ment, the nature of these reactions being inevitably conditioned 
by the circumstances and conditions of the time. It is interest- 
ing to compare several outstanding Yahwistic reactions with the 
characteristic mass tendencies in different periods. During the 
centuries of the settlement in Canaan, for example, the ruling 
disposition among the Hebrew tribesmen was to become, as the 
Canaanites had before them, immersed in local affairs, devoted 
to the arts of peace and to the attainment of the cultural level 
of the indigenous stock. In such a life racial loyalties declined 
and social solidarity was weakened. Hence all the great indi- 
vidual Yahwistic reactions of the time are toward opposition to 
such a tendency through appeal to racial pride and the comba- 
tive instinct. Deborah’s revelation is calculated to inspire 
Barak with confidence to lead, and the people with the will to 
fight, against Sisera’s meekly endured aggressions. Gideon, a 
member of a community devoted to a Canaanitic fertility cult, 
is represented as being called by Yahweh, through an angelic 
visitation, to a new insight of a better order to be gained 
through resistance. Samuel summons Saul to obey the inner 
urge to resistance, which cannot fail to come to one whose tribal 
inhibitions are broken down, during an age of social conflict. 
And it is the great individual David who tortuously and ruth- 
lessly expresses in himself this individualistic, resistive spirit— 
inspired always, in spite of his moral obtusities, by a dream of 
a better day for his race and a conviction that Yahweh was 
guiding him toward success. 

With its establishment as an official state cult under David 
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and Solomon, Yahwism passed into a new phase of its develop- 
ment. It became a national religion, a fact impressively sym- 
bolized by Solomon in his great temple at Jerusalem. Simulta- 
neously, as we have seen, the dominant social forces, conforming 
to the world environment, entered, politically, upon an age of 
military and diplomatic activity, and, socially, upon an age of 
advancing individualism. Official, socially motivated Yahwism 
now began to conform to the tendency of the age and became 
Yahwism in name only. Such is the Yahwism denounced by 
Amos and Hosea. Officialdom has robbed it of something vital. 
It has left it, indeed, in an intensified degree, its faith in the 
friendliness of its own deity. But, if we are to believe Amos, it 
has obscured the idealistic and ethically vital idea that that 
friendliness is conditioned upon a search for the will of God, 
and upon a resolution to obey it. In other words, official 
Yahwism has lost its ability to believe that there is a better way 
of living than that in which the world about it is living. For the 
energizing and resistive idea that men must seek to conform, 
not to environment, but to some more ideal norm denoted as 
the will of God, official Yahwism has substituted the native 
religious technique of placation and magic, as, for example, 
Amos’ attitude to the sacrificial customs at Bethel shows. 

Against every phase of this conformatory tendency the great 
prophets fought. They opposed military measures. They re- 
sisted diplomatic intrigue. They castigated the antisocial dis- 
position of the monarchical order. They mocked and denounced 
all foreign cultural influences. They made every appeal they 
could think of to their people to preserve in their life some dif- 
ferentiating ethical characteristics which would mark them as 
different from surrounding nations. And in their struggle with, 
and contempt for, the fruits of a monarchical society they con- 
ceived their great ideal of a theocracy. 

But struggle as they might, the pre-Exilic prophets and their 
followers lived in a world completely organized on the monarchi- 
cal and imperial pattern. Thoroughgoing theocratists as they 
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were, they were so influenced by their world that they could 
conceive, for their theocracy, none other than a monarchical 
pattern. They could think of no other institution through which 
to realize their ideal than the monarchy itself. Inevitably they 
indulged in a struggle for its control. 

The great fallacy underlying that prophetic attempt to seize 
and control the national institutions, which attempt we know as 
the Deuteronomic reform, was that such a step inevitably in- 
volved, not only executive, but also cultural identification with 
the order from which they sought to escape. There is always 
identity between spirit and form. The world cannot be ruled by 
men for God as it is ruled by men for themselves. Yet even in 
this moment of subtle danger, true, dissimilative, idealistic 
Yahwism found a leader in Jeremiah, whose instinctive spiritual 
insight led him to refuse participation in this worthily moti- 
vated, but ill-conceived, enterprise, the failure of which has- 
tened the catastrophe which plunged the dissimilative religious 
forces into a new situation and new problems. 

Judah’s loss of political sovereignty in 586 B.c. proved a 
blessing to the idealistic religious elements of the nation. The 
institutional organization of the country was wrecked, thus 
making way for the evolution of institutions more reconcilable 
with the theocratic ideal, which, even among exiles living in the 
midst of a great world-civilization, could still command the sup- 
port of the few. Two quite distinct reactions to the new situa- 
tion are traceable in the Exilic literature. The first is found in 
the writings of Ezekiel, a man belonging, by birth and training, 
on the institutional side of religion, but, by reaction against 
environment, on its idealistic side. It is not surprising that one 
who was thus both dreamer and organizer should see the oppor- 
tunity of the moment to lie in the organization of his people in 
such a way as to render them impervious to external cultural 
pressure by focusing their attention upon their own culture. 
His vision was that of a church whose cultus was to be an ever- 
lasting symbol of separation from the world. The working-out 
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of such a vision was bound to be a slow and difficult task, es- 
pecially in view of the natural tendency to assimilate which 
carried many Babylonian Jews into the stream of the dominant 
civilization. 

The second reaction is represented by the Deutero-Isaiah who 
seems to belong among the descendants of that pre-Exilic group 
which had sought to express its ethical idealism through politi- 
cal institutions. His faith was that Yahweh’s providence em- 
braced a design to vindicate himself, and save humanity, 
through his own people. Thus he tried to bridge the logical, 
philosophical, and social gap which had always existed between 
those who wished to conform to the world and those who sought 
to contribute something of transforming ethical force to it. His 
monotheism was the concomitant of this position. Israel could 
only hope to influence the world if its God were sovereign of the 
world, and if he were prepared to establish his people, as an 
entity, in the eyes of the world. Hence this prophet preached 
Zionism and declared the transition from Babylonian to Persian 
rule to be its divinely indicated opportunity. 

That the eailiest attempts at restoration in Palestine were led 
by idealists of Deutero-Isaiah’s school seems clear from the 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah. That they did not com- 
mend themselves to individuals who followed Ezekiel’s teaching 
is also no far-fetched inference. Zionism’s opponents were not 
all found among renegade Jews. The political sense of these 
opponents was vindicated by the fate of Zerubbabel, who led an 
abortive attempt to restore the Davidic house to power in 
Jerusalem. And the soundness of their judgments on cultural 
matters is confirmed by the evidence of Isaiah, chapters 56-66, 
and Malachi. The first seventy-five years of the restoration 
movement’s history serve only to confirm the impression that 
it is well-nigh impossible to preserve and promote any dif- 
ferentiative idealism except through an institution specially de- 
signed for that purpose. 

Such an institution at last, after nearly a century of evolution 
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in the midst of the seductions of a great foreign civilization, in- 
vaded Palestine in force. This legalistic sacerdotalistic move- 
ment was frankly cultural and ostensibly non-political in its 
aims. It sought to promote a distinctive attitude to the world, 
a type of life which should differ from that of the world and yet 
be able to transcend its hostile pressure. Vet its leaders, 
Nehemiah and Ezra, like its founder Ezekiel, did not see that 
the central temple, with its sacrificial rites and its authoritative 
hierarchy, was not essentially an educative but an executive 
institution. The hierarchy, organized for the centralized con- 
trol of society, was really a conformative force. The law, ad- 
ministered by scribal ethical idealists, was essentially a non- 
conformative force, capable of projection not only into Palestine 
but also into the uttermost parts of the earth. The cultus stood 
for the influencing of deity, and no legal restriction of magical 
technique could make it other than it was. The law stood for 
the education of the individual in matters of conduct, and no 
sacerdotal disguise could veil its inherent threat to all naturalis- 
tic superstition. This basically divided church, which sought, 
by its legalism, to incorporate prophetic idealism, and, by its 
sacerdotalism, to exploit the superstition of the masses, came to 
grief when it was invaded directly and indirectly by Hellenistic 
civilization. Under pressure of the changed environment the 
priestly guardians of sacerdotalism sought, in the immemorial 
manner, a marriage of convenience. They would Hellenize if 
they might maintain the control of society which their central 
temple symbolized. 

And now once again the indomitably tenacious ethical idealist 
appeared upon the scene and so, first by the Hasidim and later 
by the Pharisee, there was waged the struggle of a minority who 
insisted upon their right to interpret the past in the light of the 
present, and their authority to develop a technique adequate for 
their idealism, against those whose only concession to idealism 
was more and more elaborate devices to conceal their lack of it. 

It is not too much to claim, in conclusion, that Hebrew reli- 
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gion was an influential part of the whole civilizing process 
precisely because of this eternal battle between the assimilative 
and dissimilative forces therein. The whole religious struggle 


served to keep vividly before the masses the great question of 
the real nature of the universe. The important fruits of the con- 


flict are not the dogmatic interpretations of the universe which 
the contending forces threw off in their travail. The great 
achievement of the religion of the Hebrews was that it kept 
alive, in an increasing mass of humanity, an insatiable curiosity 
about the universe and a divine discontent with man’s achieved 
adjustment to it. 

From the womb of Hebrew religion have issued three world- 
religions, Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism, Each 
of these three daughters now travails, as did the mother-faith 
before it, to learn more about our mysterious universe and to 
find a better way to live within it. Civilizations come and go. 
But the civilizing process is endless. And religion, now as then, 


is an integral and, on the whole, a benignly influential part of it. 











THE CASE-WORK METHOD IN THE 
CURE OF SOULS 
CHARLES T. HOLMAN 
University of Chicago 

T a conference of religious and social workers which 

had been called to discuss the terms of co-operation 

between these two groups in their common enterprise 

of helping people out of trouble, one of the questions faced was; 

“Tf the clergy are to be in close touch with social work and so- 

cial workers, must they not master the technique of social work, 

as various clergymen have done?” This question aroused a more 

lively discussion than any other raised during the afternoon. 

The group divided rather sharply about two positions. The 

proponents of one position held that the religious worker ought 

to familiarize himself sufficiently with the technique of social 

work to enable him to understand the objectives and methods 

of the social worker, but that it was too much to ask the reli- 

gious worker to gain a ‘‘mastery”’ of this technique. The spokes- 

men for the other position, however, held that the technique of 

the social worker was precisely the technique that the religious 

worker needed to master if he would carry on successfully a 

ministry for “the cure of souls.’”’ None felt, it need hardly be 

added, that religious and social) workers could afiord to ignore 
each other. 

The problem stated above was bound to come to the focus of 
attention sooner or later in view of the direction taken in the 
development of technique by the social worker. Originally, 
practically all the functions now performed by social welfare 
organizations and professional social workers were performed by 
the church and clergy. Now these functions, with many others 
—as education, for example—have been taken over by special- 
ized agencies, which have developed elaborate techniques for 


their purposes. It quickly became evident that social welfare 
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work was no simple task. The social worker soon found that 
he—or she, for social work has been predominantly a feminine 
interest—had on hand a much more baffling problem than the 
first cursory glance might seem to indicate, It could not be met 
by the mere doling-out of a little food and clothing, or by the 
paying of rent, to tide a needy family over a period of temporary 
distress. There were cases, of course, where nothing much more 
was needed. But there were even more cases where a wide 
variety of social causes was found to be responsible for the 
present economic distress. And the task of the social worker 
came to be the discovery of those deeper-lying causes of human 
misery, and the effort either to remove those causes or, where 
their removal was not possible, to secure the best possible ad- 
justment of the individual or family to the situation. Many of 
the causes of human misery were, of course, found to reside in 
the economic structure of society and in other basic factors of 
social organization which could be changed only by legislation 
and social action. With these matters the social case-worker has 
not concerned himself directly, although the campaigner for im- 
provement of the social order has always been able to count on 
the backing and support of the social worker who was directly in 
touch with human need. The field of the social case-worker has 
been, rather, in personal and friendly contact with individuals 
and families in trouble. And his task has passed far beyond that 
of providing temporary amelioration. He has sought to help his 
clients to a more satisfactory permanent adjustment to their 
varying situations, to effect the rehabilitation of individuals and 
families, and to establish them as happy and successful mem- 
bers of society. 

It was in dealing with such problems that the technique of the 
social case-worker was devised. This technique was, of course, 
a gradual growth and is still in process of development and 
modification. It has called for the co-operation, both in diag- 
nosis and treatment, of an increasing number of experts. Sick- 


ness required the co-operation of the physician or surgeon and 
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the public-health worker; juvenile delinquency and family dis- 
organization required the co-operation of officers of the courts 
and possibly psychologists, sociologists, and others; cases of 
mental deficiency or personality disorder required the co-opera- 
tion of the mental hygienist or psychiatrist. The upshot of the 
matter is that the original impulse to provide economic relief 
has carried the social worker into a much wider field. Tt has re- 
sulted in the co-operative effort, by a large group of specialists, 
either to remove or to secure the best possible adjustment to 
adverse circumstances, and in every way possible to improve 
the condition of their clients. The social worker attempts both 
to ameliorate externa) circumstances that militate against hu- 
man welfare and to assist the individual to make those person- 
al adjustments which are essential to happiness and success. 
The task which the social) worker has come to set himself, 
in short, is not merely the temporary relief of a person or family 
in distress, but the reclamation and readjustment of that in- 
dividual or family, and their establishment upon a new level of 
wholesome and successful living. 

Now, it seems clear to some that the social case-worker, espe- 
cially when dealing with personality problems, is seeking essen- 
tially the same goal as is the pastor in the cure of souls. Both 
are dealing in intimate, personal, friendly fashion with persons 
whose world has, in some respects, gone wrong. Their clients or 
parishioners are faced with circumstances which threaten to de- 
feat or overwhelm them. The social worker’s cases, it is true, 
usually have come to his attention because of acute economic 
need, but he soon finds that many other factors are involved, 
and a group of problems must be dealt with if success is to be 
achieved. The minister’s cases, on the other hand, usually 
originate in a sense of moral failure, mental distress, or despair. 
But even the minister may find that the economic situation Is 
no small iactor. At any rate, both the minister and social 
worker find that they are dealing with persons who face unto- 
ward circumstances. They seek to aid them to cope with and 
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overcome their difficulties. And, above all, they try to secure 
for those with whom they deal such an adjustment to circum- 
stances as will result in a full, free, and satisfying life. 

But there are marked differences between the traditional ap- 
proach of the minister to the cure of souls and that of the social 
worker in his efforts to remedy persona] maladjustments. Con- 
sider the traditional theological point of view which almost 
inevitably conditions, at least partially, the minister’s treat- 
ment of the sick sou], The theological explanation of human 
failure, particularly in the moral realm, is that human nature is 
corrupt. An inherent depravity is shared by all the sons of 
Adam, Inevitably men fall into sin. Sin is a violation of God’s 
jaw and merits condemnation and punishment. But redemp- 
tion is provided through Christ who bore the penalty of our sins. 
By repentance of sin and faith toward Christ men may become 
the beneficiaries of that sacrifice and be saved. And the voca- 
tional training of the minister has been largely determined by 
this theological explanation of human failure and the means of 
cure. The minister must be thoroughly trained in the Bible, 
for the Bible is the authoritative revelation of the plan of 
salvation. He must therefore be able to interpret accurately 
that all-important record, both in his pulpit and in his personal 
ministry. And his training, apart from the study of the Bible 
itself, was largely the perfection of techniques for the effective 
public and private presentation of the plan of salvation revealed 
in the Bible. The progressive theological seminaries of the pres- 
ent day have, admittedly, considerably modified and enriched 
their curricula. Religious education and the social sciences have 
been given prominence. It has become clear that these newly 
introduced disciplines throw important light upon the problem 
of character development. But the movements toward a modi- 
fication of the curriculum have been somewhat tentative and 
uncertain. There has been little sense of assurance and convic- 
tion. Ultimately, it would seem, theological education must face 
a complete reorganization in the light of the new knowledge of 
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human nature which the social sciences, particularly psychology 
and sociology, are now contributing. 

The traditional theological pattern, then, has inevitably af- 
fected the minister’s point of view with regard to the cure of 
souls. He has approached the problem with a clearly conceived 
explanation of the root trouble, and an absolutely assured rem- 
edy. It was for him to point out to the sinner the error of his 
way, to warn him against the inevitable consequences of wrong- 
doing, and to urge repentance and faith. Whatever the unde- 
sirable conduct might be, it was “‘sin,”’ and the plan of salvation 
was the remedy. The minister’s practice, however, has been 
better than his theory; he has taken account of circumstances, 
and given sound counsel to troubled and tempted souls in their 
hour of need. But, even so, the theological explanation of the 
situation was in the background of the minister’s thinking, and 
largely biased his work. 

Now, the social worker approaches a case of trouble, what- 
ever its nature, from quite another angle. His approach is much 
like that of the physician—indeed, the social worker is greatly 
indebted to medicine for suggestions as to the development of 
technique. The social worker wants to learn all that he possibly 
can about the conditioning circumstances of the present trouble, 
however far back they may reach. Heredity, environmental 
conditions, and the experience of the individual must be ex- 
amined. Only on the basis of such knowledge can he hope to 
render service of permanent value. For he is thinking of the 
trouble as residing, not in an inherited depravity, but in some 
maladjustment between the individual and his environment. 
He believes that two things must be accomplished: the causal 
factors of the present difficulty must be removed or modified, and 
the individual in trouble must be stimulated to do all that lies in 
his power to achieve a better adjustment to life and its problems. 

Such an approach as that described above is squarely based 
upon the new knowledge of human nature which the social 
sciences have contributed. For conduct issues not from any in- 
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herent goodness or badness of original nature. The human in- 
dividual is simply a bundle of biological impulses, entirely non- 
moral in themselves, launched into a social order which has 
rigidly established its codes of behavior. The individual has to 
learn what is socially acceptable conduct and what is not; and 
he does learn from earliest infancy by the gestures of approval 
or disapproval with which his spontaneous activities are met. 
Desires take form in the interaction of impulse and social habit. 
But impulses and desires may conflict with one another, or with 
the social habits of the majority. Organic hungers, conflicting 
human desires, opposing social habits of various groups, con- 
stantly threaten the integrity of the individual. It is out of this 
turbulent conflict of human life, and the extraordinary difficulty 
of securing perfect adjustment, that the troubles of humanity 
emerge. To achieve a personally satisfying and socially ad- 
justed life is a task of enormous difficulty. And the pastor, in 
his ministry for the cure of souls, would do well to take his cue 
from the social worker and endeavor, as a first step, to make an 
accurate diagnosis of any case of soul sickness he seeks to alle- 
viate. He needs to know what interests or desires of his parish- 
ioner have been denied satisfaction, or which, perhaps, he has 
been trying to satisfy by conduct disapproved by society. Only 
on the basis of such knowledge can the minister counsel wisely 
and help his parishioner to such a reorganization and redirec- 
tion of his life as will yield at once a rich and satisfying experi- 
ence and social approval. For, after all, it is the lack of social 
approval that is responsible for the pangs of conscience. It is a 
violation of the mores developed in social and racial experience, 
interpreted as the will of God (and how else than by social 
discovery shall we know the will of God?), that brings the sense 
of guilt. And it is by means of a reintegration of personality 
around ideals and socially approved purposes, a redirection of 
life which it is believed that God will approve, that a sense of 
self-respect, security, and inner peace can be achieved. 

A careful study of the technique of the social case-worker will 
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help the pastor to develop an adequate technique for his own 
purposes. The methods developed for exploring backgrounds 
and getting at causal factors in cases of individuals in trouble, as 
well as the practical programs used in helping people out of 
trouble, may, to a very considerable extent, be used by the 
minister to great advantage. This does not mean that the min- 
ister will supplant the social case-worker. The social case-work- 
er’s task is primarily with individuals and families suffering 
economic distress and maladjustment. The minister will, in- 
deed, find increasing opportunity for effective and helpful co- 
operation with the social worker as he learns to appreciate the 
diagnostic method of approach which the social worker uses, 
and as the social worker becomes increasingly aware of the re- 
sources available in religion to aid in the rehabilitation of in- 
dividuals and families. But each worker will have his own pe- 
culiar task. Neither will the pastor supplant the psychiatrist or 
the physician; they too are team-workers with him, bringing 
their specialized knowledge, techniques, and skills to the aid of 
people in distress. But the pastor who would effectively ad- 
minister the cure of souls will need to make fundamentally the 
same realistic approach as all these specialists, by seeking to 
discover precisely what is wrong and what can be done about it. 
And he will have his insight, knowledge, and skill to contribute, 
just as does the social worker, psychiatrist, and physician. He 
must be an expert in the field of religion. He must know what 
religion can do to aid men to overcome difficulties, to gain a 
sense of serenity and poise, to integrate personality about pur- 
posive activity on the higher moral levels, to implant and 
reinforce lofty ideals, and to secure for the individual a rich and 
satisfying life. This is his particular province. While he should 
have a sufficient acquaintance in other fields of knowledge to 
enable him to co-operate helpfully with the social worker, 
physician, and psychiatrist, and know when to call for their aid, 
in his own field he should be prepared to make a major con- 
tribution. 








CRITICAL REVIEWS 


INDIAN THOUGHT 


Perhaps never before in the entire history of India, has she attracted 
so much widespread interest as within the last decade or so. And even 
though spectacular political events and leaders have of necessity been in 
the foreground, there nevertheless hardly is an important phase of Indian 
life and culture which has escaped scrutiny and inquiry on the part of the 
Western world. The prodigious number of books on India published dur- 
ing the last few years testifies to this fact. 

Under such circumstances every serious contribution to our understand- 
ing of India’s intellectual foundation is welcome indeed. And especially 
so when it combines, as Dr. Betty Heimann’s work? happily does, scholar- 
ly method with a style and treatment intelligible to the interested lay- 
man. In the twenty-one papers composing the work under review, Dr. 
‘Heimann examines the fields of Indian religion, philosophy, sociology, 
law, poetry, and architecture—in short, the entire field in which the in- 
tellectual life of a people manifests itself. It is a significant feature that 
the method of approach used is psychological, as opposed to the historico- 
analogical method which so far has been very popular with European 
scholars. The author postulates the following question: ‘‘Is it scienti- 
fically accurate to judge and compare Indian religion and philosophy by 
the standards of European analogies?” This question Dr. Heimann an- 
swers in the negative, stressing the fact that, although the final forms of 
religiously philosophical thinking in India and in the West are not infre- 
quently very similar, they nevertheless have been arrived at by totally 
different ways. Moreover, the entire structure of Indian thought rests 
upon a foundation differing greatly from anything Europe offers. So, for 
instance, in spite of all the progress achieved through a period of many 
centuries in the methodology of thinking, the original basis of speculation 
is never abandoned in India. In the West, on the other hand, an at- 
tempt is made to rebuild the entire intellectual structure anew, as soon as 
a higher method of thought is reached. This characteristic feature of 
Indian thinking accounts for many seemingly hopeless contradictions and 
discrepancies in the realm of Indian religion and philosophy. Thus a man 
of keen intellect and Western education like Gandhi, can maintain very 

* Studien zur Eigenart Indischen Denkens. By Betty Heimann. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1930. vi+328 pages. M. 26. 
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genuine allegiance to most of the doctrines of Hinduism as evolved al- 
ready two thousand years ago. And in this, undoubtedly, we may dis- 
cern one of the most important reasons for Mr. Gandhi's strength and 
immense popularity with the masses of India. He is to them the ideal 
national hero, whose whole being derives its power from the Sacred Wis- 
dom of the Veda, that is, more precisely, from the Upanishads. Many 
views of Mr. Gandhi—such, for instance, as his stern opposition to the 
introduction of machine-civilization into India—have their philosophical 
foundation in his typically Indian Weltanshaung. 

The present reviewer agrees, generally speaking, with Dr. Heimann’s 
point of view. There is no doubt that Deussen and other Western scholars 
have gone too far at times in their effort to demonstrate parallel currents 
of thought in India and the West. A clear example of such an attempt 
is Deussen’s theory establishing a close parallel between the metaphysics 
of the Upanishads and the systems of Plato and Kant. But, as already 
Hermann Oldenberg in his Lehre der Upanishaden und Anfinge des 
Buddhismus,has pointed out, every effort to find something like Upanishad 
philosophy in the vicinity of Kant is doomed to failure. Kant’s method 
is absolutely foreign to the Upanishads; and, as Oldenberg suggests 
further, a much more suitable material for comparison with the thoughts 
of the Upanishads might be found in the writings of a Christian mystic 
like Eckhart. As in the Upanishads, so in Eckhart, we find the inclusion 
and merging of every existence in the unity of the Divine. Eckhart de- 
scribes this unity as ‘‘neither this, nor that,’ that is, almost in the iden- 
tical terms of the Brhad-Aranyaka Upanishad. And numerous other sim- 
ilarities and parallels can be found. But the thought-processes of both 
systems, as we discover once again, exhibit a fundamental difference; the 
results may not infrequently be the same, but the method used in attain- 
ing them lies in each case in a distinct intellectual plane of its own. 

Another point to which Dr. Heimann devotes considerable space, 
must always be stressed greatly, it seems to the reviewer. This is the 
extraordinarily important réle played by influences of anthropo-geo- 
graphical nature in the history of India in general and in her spiritual 
development in particular. Only a hypothesis based on the powerful in- 
fluence of climatic and racial surroundings can explain satisfactorily, for 
instance, that tremendous psychological upheaval, which was necessary 
to transform the buoyant, materialistic optimism of the Rigveda, into 
the world-negation of the Upanishads and the still more thoroughgoing 
pessimism of early Buddhism. 

A very useful problem-index is attached to the book, permitting the 
easy location of any point of importance discussed in the studies. This re- 
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moves certain inconveniences which might otherwise have presented 
themselves because of the division of the book into twenty-one more or 


less independent articles. 
G. V. Boprinskoy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


GANDHI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The complete autobiography of Mr. Gandhi is a large two-volume 
work, entitled, The Story of My Experiments with Truth. Another work 
of his, Satyagraha in South Africa, includes a considerable amount of 
autobiographica) material. Mr. Andrews, a close friend of Gandhi’s for 
many years, has performed a difficult task, with distinct success, in 
abridging the story of Mr. Gandhi’s life from these three volumes.’ 
The essential features of the longer story have been well preserved in 
this shortened form. 

Mr. Haynes describes the narrative aptly as characterized by “a 
simplicity that is almost naive, a frankness that is frequently startling, 


” 


an integrity that is almost sublime.” Certainly it is the story of a life 


full of absorbing interest, and will be widely read. The life of India today 
is so much wrapped up with the life of this great man that it cannot be 
neglected. 

Upon those who know Mr. Gandhi intimately he always makes the 
impression of one who is sincere in his quest for truth and in his desire 
that soul-force (satyagraha) should be the guiding influence in his own 
and the life of his fellow-countrymen. What was accomplished in South 
Africa was amazing. The present experiment in India is on a much larger 
scale. One wonders sometimes whether Gandhi realizes the risks involved. 
It is easier to persuade people to try soul-force than to dissuade them from 
violence when their passions are aroused. Whatever may be one’s views 
of his political and economic theories, one cannot but admire the moral 
integrity and courage of the man. 

It would be precipitous to pronounce judgment on the place which Mr. 
Gandhi will occupy in the permanent annals of history. Mr. Holmes allies 
himself with those who compare him to Jesus. It is of interest that the 
Indian people, seeking for some “mahatma” great and pure enough to 
whom they might compare Gandhi, turned to Jesus. His passive resist- 
ance policy is likened to the teaching of Jesus. It ought not to be forgotten 
that Jesus’ suggestion of turning the other cheek had no implications in 
the nature of a weapon, whereas with Gandhi non-co-operation is definite- 


‘Gandhi of India—His Own Story. Edited by C. F. Andrews, with an Introduc- 
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ly meant as stubborn resistance. It is extremely doubtful policy to draw 
such comparisons. Perhaps future historians may do so; perhaps not. 
Of this we may be certain—that Gandhi’s interest in the religious life 
of India is on the side of moral rather than ceremonial religion. He is 
doing a fine service in helping to rid Hinduism of some of the accumulated 
excrescences and to revitalize it with spiritual power. To him the Bhaga- 
vad Gita and the Ramayana of Tulsidas are incomparable inspirational 
literature, and he finds a consolation in the Gita which he even misses in 
the Sermon on the Mount. There are many who have followed Gandhi 
and his work who feel that his lasting contribution to India and the world 
is in the field of mora) idealism rather than politics or economics. Others 
are sure that his significance is precisely his ability to carry that idealism 
into these so-called worldly affairs. The advantage of an autobiography 
is that it leaves the reader free to formulate his own judgment. 
A. S. WOODBURNE 
CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE RELIGIOUS CULT 

This is the second volume* of an impressive work by a member of the 
faculty of Protestant theology at Strasbourg. The first volume discusses 
the rapport between the worshiper and the worshiped. The third and 
final volume will be devoted to the sociology of religious worship. Though 
the range covered is very wide, the student of religions must feel that, as 
far as the historical side of this work is concerned, it gives proportionately 
far too little attention to non-Christian religions to be justly described 
by so general a title. Its chief value lies in its critical analysis of the im- 
plications of the details as well as of the general character of Christian 
worship. The present volume constitutes an outstanding contribution to 
that type of philosophy of religion which starts out, not from a precon- 
ceived idealism, but from the practical facts of religion in its historical 
expression. It deals with the phenomena of religious worship—the first 
part with the principles, the second with the forms. The treatment does 
not rule out an ultimately spiritualistic interpretation of existence, but 
it seems equally compatible with a dualism of physical and psychical with 
a theistic dominance of the whole. Dr. Wil) regards worship as a relation 
between the religious subject and the divine object mediated by particu- 
lar phenomena. These are the means used in the interaction between 
man and God. Religious worship involves a ‘descent’ of the divine to 
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man, and an “‘ascent”’ of man to the divine; an attraction of man to God 
by the action of God, and an aspiration of man to God. Worship appeals 
in the measure in which its phenomena communicate to the devotees the 
sentiment of divine presence. 

If religious communion with God is the aim of worship, the presence of 
God is just as indispensable an element as that of the religious subject, 
and in the study of the phenomena of religious worship appeal] must be 
made to metaphysical speculation as much as to psychology and to the 
history of religions. It is not sufficient to consider the phenomena from 
the side of the subject only. The complex nature of the phenomena can 
only be determined by reference also to the Object. In the phenomena of 
worship two movements meet, one from the transcendent reality, the 
other from the religious life of the subject. The concurrence of these 
does not exclude a certain primordialité of the divine action. 

Man being body as well as soul, the aim of human culture is not the 
unrealizable ideal of pure spirituality, but an organic synthesis of the 
two elements ut our nature so that the soul may be truly the “form” (in 
the Aristotelian sense) of the physical life. Worship involves the physical 
and the spiritual; the physical is used by the divine in its commerce with 
man, and man uses the physical in his attempts to associate with the 
divine. From the point of view of the subject, worship is a psychical 
necessity, the typical expression of its inner life as a whole. Even the so- 
called most-spiritual religions make use of phenomenal intermediaries in 
worship—at least in the wide sense in which Dr. Will understands these 
phenomena. The acts of worship, the objects used in it, the places of 
worship, even special times, have the character of symbols. Such symbols 
are at one and the same time intelligible and unintelligible—at least un- 
intelligible in the sense that they imply something not expressible in 
rational terms. This unintelligible element represents, says Will, “the 
prolonging of practical knowledge in the direction of intuition.’ The di- 
vine cannot be entirely intelligible in anthropological terms, so neither 
can worship and its phenomena, since they have reference to the divine. 
Symbols are always inadequate. They are incapable of expressing per- 
fectly what in the experience of man is higher than man. The phenomena 
of worship, though symbolic, are nevertheless not merely fictitious 
imagery or arbitrary allegory: they are realities by which we enter into 
“communion with the ineffable.” 

It is quite impossible to enter here on a critica] examination of the 
details of this vast survey. Minor errors concerning facts do not affect 
the main contention. In that Dr. Will appears justified: that the phe- 


nomena of religious worship fully understood involve not only certain 
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fundamental features of the human soul but also of a divine object. 
In other words, no adequate interpretation of human religious worship is 
possible apart from recognition of a transcendent being in active relation 


with his worshipers. 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


THE RELIGION OF JEREMIAH 


This volume’ will be welcome to the many people who have a feeling 
that a picture of momentous import and unusual beauty lies concealed in 
the Book of Jeremiah, but who have been hitherto unable to piece to- 
gether the present badly incised text and remove the extraneous superim- 
posed materials that the original may be revealed. Of course it is not to be 
expected that the reconstruction here given us is perfect in all respects, for 
the work is too poorly preserved, and our knowledge of the characteristics 
of the creator’s art too insecure, to permit us to hope to restore the origi- 
nal. A sincere and earnest attempt has been made, however, and we are 
presented with a delightful picture through which we catch a glimpse of 
the genius of Jeremiah and his function in his age. While the reconstruc- 
tion does not completely restore the oriental background, it discloses a 
living, vital personality which the hands of later mediocrists and geniuses 
had effectively blurred. 

The author attempts to give us not merely an interpretation of the 
writings of Jeremiah, but a biography. In this age when Old Testament 
research is progressing so rapidly and daily discovered historical evidences 
necessitate overnight changes in opinion, this work is relatively free of 
errors, especially in consideration of the fact that it is written by one who 
is not professionally an Old Testament scholar. There is no doubt but 
that here is revealed the soul of Jeremiah, and the author accomplishes 
his purpose of making a study in personal religion. The book is full of 
much that is of great religious value, and it is especially to be noted that it 
lacks those a priori theological assumptions which distort so many 


treatises on the Old Testament. 


There are a few technical points at which the reviewer would differ 


with the author. The latter assumes that the prophecies of the foe from 
the north refer to the Scythians, but recent historical research has dis- 


closed that the Scythian menace to Palestine at this period may be a 
myth. These prophecies must, perhaps, be dated much later in the life 
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of Jeremiah. If this be accepted, the failure of Jeremiah’s prophecy at 
this point, and his resulting reaction, must be discounted in the biographi- 
cal sketch. The author’s description of the relation of Jeremiah to the 
Deuteronomic reform is also questionable, for the connection of Jer. 11: 1- 
8, 18-23, and 12:1-6 with that reform is dubious, and the interpreted 
change of attitude of Jeremiah toward the Deuteronomic reform is not 
sufficiently supported by these passages. Further, too little attention is 
paid to metrical form as an aid to interpretation, and the dating of some 
of the passages is too definite. 

In spite of this, however, the book is very readable and valuable, pre- 
senting the problem of Jeremiah in a realistic fashion. It should be a fac- 
tor in reviving interest in Old Testament study. 


W. C. GRAHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF JEWISH LITERATURE 
Although Jewish literature, because of its vast productivity, its multi- 


form manifestations, and its constant contact with world-literature, must 
be of great interest to the scholar and to the general reader, nevertheless a 
complete history of Jewish literature has not hitherto appeared in Eng- 
lish. The significant histories of this literature have appeared in German, 
e.g., the works of Winter and Wuensche, Karpeles, and the famous Stein- 
schneider. Dr. Waxman’s work,! therefore, fills a gap and merits a warm 
welcome, 

This first volume (and judging by the ground it covers the entire work 
will be complete in two volumes) begins with the close of the canon of the 
Bible and goes down to the end of the twelfth century. The book does not 
follow a strictly chronological order, but necessarily deviates from it be- 
cause it classifies and deals with the literature according to the various 
subject matters. Thus, chapter i discusses ““Apocryphal and Apocalyptic 
Literature”; chapter ii, “Development of the Halakah”’; chapter iii, “‘Or- 
ganization of the Halakah’’; chapter iv, ‘Hellenistic Literature’; chap- 
ter vill, “Biblical Exegesis”; chapter ix, “Poetry”; and so forth. Each 
chapter is provided with an introduction. Then the main works are named 
and a description given of their contents. The book is embellished with a 
number of illustrations and is made usable by a full Index and Bibliog- 
raphy. 

*A History of Jewish Literalure—from the Close of the Bible to Our Own Days. By 
Meyer Waxman. Vol. I: From the Close of the Canon to the End of the Twelfth Century. 
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Naturally in a work as ambitious as this there is much that is debat. 
able. For instance, it is questionable whether the author does justice to 
the Jewish liturgical literature by discussing it as late as chapter ix and 
there merely as an appanage to the discussion of Jewish medieval poetry, 
Furthermore, it is strange that in the chapter on science no reference is 
made to Abraham Zacuto, who was court astronomer to John IT of Portu- 
gal and whose astrolabe made Vasco da Gama’s expedition possible. 
Columbus made use of Zacuto’s almanac and tables and Zacuto’s pupil, 
Vecinho, was consulted as to the feasibility of Columbus’ expedition. li 
this were a strictly chronologica) history of literature there would be rea- 
son for omitting him on the ground that he lived aiter 1200, which is as jar 
as the volume seems to go, but, inasmuch as in the Introduction the au- 
thor says that he is taking up the various topics by subject (and particu- 
larly because the subject of science is after all not an extensive one in 
Jewish literature of the Middle Ages), at least some preliminary remark 
might have been made about Zacuto in the section on science. 

Moreover, since this book is intended also for lay readers, the author 
should have given more than a description of the contents of important 
works. Actual excerpts would have added to the interest of the reader, 

However, all these objections are comparatively unimportant. The 
book, as a whole, is complete, systematic, readable, and will prove to be of 
great value to all who are interested in the part played by Jewish litera- 


ture in the literature of the world. " 
Sotomon B. FREEHOF 


CuIcaco, ILL. 


AN APOLOGY FOR INSPIRATION 


The traditional attitude toward biblical authority and its metaphysical 
basis, rather than the intrinsic character of the Bible, form Lusseau’s! 
criteria. Inspired by the Holy Spirit, the Bible has God as its author, but 
not as its writer, for the early Protestant theory of verbal dictation is un- 
tenable. The writers of the Bible retained their liberty, their personality, 
and their individual characteristics; yet such was the influx of the Holy 
Spirit into every item of the writers’ intellect and will that, although they 
remained the writers’ own will and intellect, they were totally subordinat- 
ed to God. Further, the Holy Spirit, author of the thoughts of the Bible, 
must have also been the inspirer of the concrete terminology of the Bible, 
for the thoughts and the terminology cannot be separated, since the dis- 
tinctiveness and separate nature of the former is dependent wpon the 
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latter. Thus the Bible is not only la pensée de Dieu, but Vécrit de Dieu. 
Such casuistry as this makes it possible for the author to recognize the 
variant characteristics of the writers of the Bible, while still maintaining 
as strict a doctrine of its absolute divine authorship as that maintained 
by the early Protestants. 

Further casuistry and astute scholastic juggling of abstractions permit 
a reconciliation of biblical science and history with modern science and 
history. When the Bible is concerned with natura) phenomena, it explains 
them as they ‘“‘appeared” to the ancient world, and it speaks in terms of 
these appearances” because only such terminology would have been in- 
te)ligib)e in the ancient culture. Likewise, when the Bible speaks in terms 
of the opinions of the time according to the methods of the primitive his- 
torians, it is not merely borrowing the false beliefs of ancient contempora- 
ries, but explains in terms of “appearances,” thus employing terminology 
intelligible to those contemporaries. The Bible lays no claim of authority 
in “modern” science and history. But these “appearances” do correspond 
to an actual reality, and the Bible can still be said to be inerrant in history 
and science. 

Lusseau’s work indicates that Catholic dogma has not been influenced 
by modern biblical criticism since the days of Loisy’s unsuccessful attempt 
to be “modern” within the church. The author has presented an interest- 
ing statement of Catholic dogma without saying anything detrimental to 
Ja soone doctrine. W. C. Geanane 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PALESTINIAN JEWISH LITURGY 


Palestine, the land of the Haggadah, the Midrash, and the o)d Piyyot 
is also the cradle of the liturgy. Nevertheless, we know far less of the 
Palestine Rite of the Liturgy than we know of the Babylonian Rite. This 
is chiefly due to the fact that the Babylonian schools and exilarchs domi- 
nated Jewish life for centuries, so that their ritual decisions became the 
norm and the Seder Rav Amram sent from Babylon to Spain became the 
best known Jewish liturgical work, 

Tn recent years scholars have learned more about the almost lost Pales- 
tinian rite, The Genizah has proved to be a fruitful source of information 
on this subject. Now Dr. Abraham 1. Schechter adds considerably to our 
knowledge through this study of Seder Hibbur Berakot. 

* Studies in Jewish Liturgy (based on a unique manuscript entitled Seder Hibbur 
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The Seder Hibbur Berakot was a liturgical manuscript found in the 
Turin library. It had attracted the attention of many modern scholars, 
Zung, Berliner, Solomon Schechter, and Marx. In 1894 the library was 
destroyed by fire but, fortunately, Dr. Solomon Schechter had copied the 
manuscript referred to. Dr. Abraham Schechter uses, therefore, the manu- 
script prepared by his famous namesake. 

The author comes to the conclusion that the manuscript is the oldest 
version of the Italian rite and is based almost entirely upon the original 
Palestinian rite. In order to demonstrate it he gives not only liturgical 
proofs but also the a priori proof of the close relationship between the 
Jewry of Italy and that of Palestine. The second half of the book gives a 
full analysis of the contents of the Seder Hibbur Berakot and thus makes 
the work available for further study by other scholars. It is to be hoped 
that the author will have the opportunity of making an edition of the com- 
plete text of this unique liturgical work. 

SoLomMon B. FREEHOF 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PAUL IN EPHESUS 


This is the most important book! which has yet appeared in support of 
the theory that the epistles of the captivity belong to the period when 
Paul was working in Ephesus. Professor Duncan elaborates the usual ar- 
guments, and presents a number of others, suggested to him by close study 
and comparison of the epistles. He aptly compares his work to that of the 
detective who builds up his case from data which mean nothing to the 
casual observer. It may be added that in the present book the qualities of 
the good detective are combined wth those of the good detective novelist. 
A problem which is largely technical in its nature is invested with human 
interest, so that the reader takes part with something like excitement in 
the quest for its solution. 

Although the author is immediately concerned with the date of the 
epistles he is led to discuss the much larger question as to Paul’s activities 
during the obscure but all-important period of his stay in Ephesus. On all 
the difficult problems of this Ephesian ministry Professor Duncan has new 
light to throw, and especially on the crisis which arose in Paul’s relations 
with the Corinthian church. All future students of the Corinthian letters 
will have to take account of the suggestions put forward in this book. It is 
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hardly less valuable for its appreciation of the pastoral epistles. While 
unable to accept them as Pauline, the author is convinced that they em- 
body authentic fragments of Paul’s correspondence and are of real histori- 
cal importance. He suggests that Timothy himself may have expanded 
the brief Pauline notes, and that the pastorals, as well as the other epistles 
of the captivity, may have received a final editing in the Roman church, 
which would be anxious to identify Paul’s work as much as possible with 


Rome. 
With regard to his main thesis Professor Duncan argues that there 


were three outbreaks of hostility to Paul in the Ephesian period, and that 
each of them was followed by imprisonment. During the first of these im- 
prisonments Philippians was written; during the second (after the riot 
recorded in Acts), Colossians and Philemon—also Ephesians if it is to be 
accepted as genuine, which is left an open question. The third imprison- 
ment was in an outlying part of the province, after Paul’s return from the 
“painful visit’? to Corinth, and on this occasion he wrote the letter to 
Timothy which is partially preserved in II Tim. 4:9-22. This complexity 
may seem at first sight an element of weakness in the theory, but when it 
is assumed that during his whole stay in Ephesus Paul was in constant 
trouble there is a strong probability that he was imprisoned more than 
once. It is argued (to our mind convincingly) that the reference to “fight- 
ing with wild beasts” in I Cor. 15:32 is to be taken in its literal sense, “‘if 
men had had their way, and I had been thrown into the arena.” 

It has to be admitted that the most skilful argument cannot make the 
thesis of the book more than plausible. Every reference that seems to 
point to Ephesus may be explained, with equal probability, as pointing to 
Rome. Professor Duncan lays the main stress on the names mentioned in 
the salutations. It is fairly certain that these men were with Paul in 
Ephesus, but there is no positive evidence that they did not follow him to 
Rome. When the chief apostle of the church was on trial for his life it was 
only natural that his friends should rally to his side. A great deal is made 
of the distance to Rome and the difficulty of communication, but it must 
be remembered that it was an age of travel, and that time was of little 
consideration. Rome, too, was the great center, and perhaps it would be 
easier to get passage from Asia to Rome than from one Asian town to 
another. 

The strongest argument against the Ephesian theory is the character of 
the letters themselves. They contain some of Paul’s weightiest thinking, 
and could hardly have been composed in brief spells of imprisonment 
when he was waiting every moment to be thrown to the lions. It cannot 
be forgotten, too, that the imprisonment at Ephesus is hypothetical, while 
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we know for certain that Paul was a prisoner at Rome. But however we 
regard his theory there can be no doubt that Professor Duncan has made 
a real contribution to New Testament scholarship. He has raised a doubt- 
ful hypothesis to the level of a serious possibility, and has done much to 
answer some of the most perplexing questions in the career of Paul. 
E. F. Scort 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE EPISTLE OF JAMES REINTERPRETED 

This book,’ whatever we may think of its main thesis, is certainly one 
of the most important contributions ever made to the study of the Epistle 
of James, and is bound to influence all future investigation. Professor 
Meyer begins by reviewing the various problems which are raised by the 
Epistle. It is Hellenistic but fundamentally Jewish; Jewish and yet Chris- 
tian; primitive in character, but in many of its ideas and phrases seems to 
betray a late origin; it is made up of sections which are strung together 
without any logical sequence; it seems to contradict Paul but is not really 
opposed to him, and with all its apparent polemic is, in a curious way, 
Pauline. Professor Meyer examines at length the many attempts to ar- 
rive at a theory which will solve all these problems, and is satisfied with 
none of them. He believes that the real clue to all the difficulties is to be 
found in the opening words of the Epistle: “James, to the twelve tribes of 
the Dispersion.”’ On these words he bases a theory which is briefly this: 
that the writing was originally Jewish, and belonged to a class of literature 
in which the patriarch Jacob was supposed to offer warnings and exhorta- 
tions to his sons. The earliest example of this literature is given in Gen. 
49:1 ff., and the idea suggested by this chapter was elaborated in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The model provided by that work was 
largely adopted for hortatory purposes by later Jewish writers. One of 
those Testaments of Jacob was apparently composed in the age of Philo, 
and addressed to Hellenistic Jews; and at some time between A.D. 80 and 
go was shortened and revised by a Christian writer, Jacob now being iden- 
tified with James. Professor Meyer claims that in the light of this theory 
all the difficulties can be explained. The abrupt transitions belong to the 
original character of the work; the relation to Paul is not one of borrowing 
or antagonism, but is due to presuppositions common to Hellenistic Jews. 
At first sight the theory seems more ingenious than probable, but as the 
author proceeds to apply the various sections to the sons of Jacob we can- 
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not but feel that they sometimes fit in with surprising aptness. Apart, 
however, from its main thesis the book is of first-rate value because of the 
general discussion with which the earlier chapters are occupied. With re- 
markable learning and penetration the author examines the character of 
the Epistle, its place in the canon, its affiliations with Jewish literature 
and with other Christian writings, especially the letters of Paul. The 
theory at which he arrives is not likely to meet with very wide acceptance; 
but Professor Meyer has brought together a rich mass of material, and 
has offered what seems to be the true solution to not a few of the disputed 
questions. 
E. F. Scott 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE NOTION OF HOLINESS 


This,’ we would gather, is the first important work by a Norwegian 
scholar whose name, if we may judge by the present book, ought some day 
to become eminent. Along with great width of learning he displays real 
critical sagacity, and original insight into religious ideas. Starting from 
the conclusions arrived at by Professor Otto in his well-known book, he 
sets himself to examine the conception of holiness as it meets us in the 
New Testament, beginning with a most instructive account of the de- 
velopment in Judaism. He finds that the term “holy,” as applied to the 
divine in contrast to the mere earthly sphere, was invested by the Hebrew 
mind with an ethical value. In later Judaism it was connected, on the one 
hand, with the law as a numen praesens, so that a life in harmony with the 
law made Israel “holy’’; on the other hand, with the higher world as con- 
ceived in apocalyptic. The Christian idea of holiness was fundamentally 
the same as the Jewish. The church was regarded as “tholy”’—related to 
God in such a manner that it stood apart from mere earthly existence. 
Like the Jewish community it was holy in the double sense that it pos- 
sessed a divine law and had thrown in its lot with the supernatural order of 
the age to come. What was new in the Christian idea was the place as- 
signed to Christ as the pre-eminently holy one. His character was now 
the touchstone of all else that claimed to be holy; while at the same time 
the higher world took on a new reality through the belief in him as Mes- 
siah. At once ethically and in the purely religious sense a deeper signifi- 
cance attached to Christian “holiness.’’ The book is valuable not only for 
its main argument but for its investigation of a number of related ques- 
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tions; e.g., the meaning of the petition “hallowed be thy name,” the vari- 
ous uses of the term “saints,” the growth of ritual ideas in the church, and 
above all the Pauline doctrine of the Spirit. While it deals with the use of 
one particular word it is not to be confounded with the many word studies 
(compiled for the most part by diligent sifting of dictionary and concord- 
ance) which darken the lives of those who read the more recent New 
Testament literature. The word of which it treats is a vital and central 
one, and in his study of it the author relies far more on theological reflec- 
tion than on verbal statistics. 
E. F. Scorr 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PROFESSOR BACON’S STUDIES IN MATTHEW 


When the Buckingham Professor Emeritus of New Testament Criti- 
cism and Exegesis in Yale University publishes a book, his colleagues in 
the field are at once interested and expectant. The readers may differ 
from the writer, but they cannot dismiss him with a wave of the hand. 
The combination of fine scholarship and real but controlled earnestness 
will prevent that. Accordingly one turns to the volume’ under review 
with anything but indifference. 

For many years—in fact, since 1909—Professor Bacon has been pub- 
lishing important works on phases of gospel criticism, and this is by no 
means the least of these works, When one recalls that among these pub- 
lications are volumes such as The Beginnings of Gospel Story and The 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, one realizes that this must be a 
book of considerable substance to measure up well with such predecessors, 
And so it is,no matter what view a reader takes of its method and con- 
clusions. 

Taking the position that the final issue of gospel criticism should be a 
story of the career and contribution of Jesus, called, for lack of a better 
term, a “‘life of Christ,’ the author willingly takes his place among those 
who do this preliminary work of opening up an “approach to the story of 
Jesus.”’ He states that three principal lines of inquiry are necessary in this 
prolegomenon to the crowning work. They are investigations of: (1) the 
story of Jesus’ career as prophet and messianic leader up to his tragic 
fate in Jerusalem, (2) the nature and content of his message, (3) the per- 
manent significance of his personality and work for the history and prac- 
tice of religion. The first of these lines concerns itself with Mark, and 

* Studies in Matthew. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
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Professor Bacon thinks that his publications on Mark come nearer to 
completeness than those on either of the other lines. For the third he 
hopes to supplement his former volume on the Fourth Gospel at a com- 
paratively early date by a work entitled The Gospel of the Hellenists, 
The present volume is concerned with the second line of investigation, 
but will need to be supplemented by a volume of studies in Luke, which 
unfortunately the author does not feel that he will have either time or 
strength to produce. One wishes they might be granted to him. Of his 
present work he says: “‘. . . . the present studies in Matthew . . 
aim to clear the way for such appreciation of the great religious Teacher 
as can only be gained by placing the witness of Mt in right relation to the 
richer resources and more sympathetic touch of Lk.” 

The author is particularly anxious in his present volume to lay to rest, 
so far as that can be done in a single attempt, two misconceptions regard- 
ing the gospel which bears the name of Matthew. The first is the “illu- 
sion” of apostolic authorship for either our Greek gospel or, failing that, 
some Aramaic Matthew of which the Greek might be considered a trans- 
lation. The second is “‘the fallacy of the Matthean Logia.’”’ Against what 
he considers the unwarranted and ill-advised attempt to identify Q and 
the “Logia spoken of by Papias,’’ Professor Bacon turns the artillery of 
an indignant scholarship. So far as this is still a position from which any 
try to solve the problem of “a non-Markan source” for Matthew and 
Luke, many New Testament scholars will agree with the writer. Having 
already paid his respects to Mark as a source for the career of Jesus, and 
incidentally of the Gospel of Matthew, the writer is here most closely 
concerned with the source of the teaching material. He designates this 
source by S, which is not Q, Q is an important part of S and is perhaps the 
most easily recoverable part of it. It (Q) is apparently the common ma- 
terial which Matthew and Luke have drawn from S, Peculiar material in 
Matthew and Luke must be critically studied in the attempt to recon- 
struct S. This peculiar material is designated “P.”’ In addition to Q and 
P there is redactional material indicated by “‘R.” But this is not all. 
When the author presents his interesting translation of the Gospel, he has 
marginal indications for these sources in addition to those already men- 
tioned: N, which designates material derived from a Nazarene targum, 
that is, an Aramaic form of gospel tradition used by a body of Nazarene 
Christians, and O, which represents material derived from oral tradition. 
So with the interweaving of six or seven classes of material one can be 
prepared for a long and intricate task of extricating or identifying them. 

Whatever one may think of this theory of sources, some of which must 
doubtless be classed as conjectural, one is grateful to the author for calling 
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attention ina most effective way to the well known but too often ignored 
artistic, if not artificial, literary structure of the Gospel. This he finds in 
seven rather clearly marked parts: ““Preamble (chh. 1-2); Book I, sub- 
divided into a Narrative A, introducing a Discourse B (chh, 3-4 and 5-7); 
Book II, similarly subdivided (A, chh. 8-9, B, ch. 10); Book III (A, chh. 
11-12, B, ch. 13); Book IV (A, chh. 14-17, B, ch. 18); Book V (A, chh. 
19-22, B, chh. 23-25); Epilogue (chh, 26-28).”’ 

The book proceeds on this general plan. Part I bears the title of “‘Gen- 
eral Introduction,” in which external evidence as to the tradition of 
Matthean origin is carefully examined with some rather devastating results 
to the tradition as representing actuality. The internal evidence regarding 
date, structure, the use of sources, and the final editor is set forth at some 
length. Part II extends over more than a hundred pages and concerns 
itself with a quite minute examination of the contents and structure of 
the seven constituent sections of the Gospel. The third part of the volume 
contains an interesting and scholarly translation of the Gospel with 
various source indications in the margin. Part IV is entitled “Themes” 
and is devoted to a further consideration of the five central “‘books”’ of 
Matthew from the standpoint of the ideas and the representation of Jesus’ 
thought rather than from that of the sources, Valuable suggestions as to 
the specific aims served by these ideas appear frequently in these dis- 
cussions. The fifth and closing part of the book comprises ten appended 
notes on subjects which have emerged in the course of the study and 
which the author thinks merit further comment. 

It is not an easy book to read or even to follow in many places. The 
positions taken depend so completely upon detailed study that specific 
comment upon them in a review is impossible and mere general comment 
might easily become unfair. That it is an important contribution to synop- 
tic criticism is evident even upon a first reading. It is thought-provoking 
throughout and not the least so when the writer moves out from his lit- 
erary study of sources to a consideration of the situations to which the 
material of the Gospel is addressed. It may be that a more detailed con- 
sideration of the sources of the “books” from the ‘‘problem-situation” 
point of view might be of help to the literary study. 

The writer has doubtless accomplished a part of what he set out to do. 
The specter of Matthean authorship of the Gospel is surely laid. The re- 
sistless investigation of literary structure and such of the author’s posi- 
tions on the use of sources as will be generally accepted make the hypothe- 
sis of apostolic authorship untenable save for a hopeless obscurantism. 
Nor is a reader of the book likely to hold an unshaken conviction of the 


“Matthean Logia’’ as identifiable with Q or with any recoverable imme- 
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diate source. In so far as Professor Bacon set this as his task, he has ac- 
complished it. 

But when the reviewer reads this volume with recent varied conjectures 
on non-Markan synoptic origins in mind, even with such brilliant work 
as that of Mr. Bacon and Mr. Streeter before him, he cannot escape the 
question as to the positive advantages of wandering in a synoptic lab- 
yrinth with little more than hypotheses that are so largely subjective to 
guide us. For, to change the figure, if Mr. Bacon helps us to escape the 
Scylla of Q, for some of us a gratifying escape, he throws us on the 
Charybdis of S, a hypothetical something whose father and mother we 
do not know and whose features are largely if not entirely hid from us. 
If Q was hypothetical and vague, is S less so? 

But the reviewer is appreciative of the vast amount of earnest work 
that has been done on these studies. If he feels a bit skeptical about 
recovery or identification of definite non-Markan sources in synoptic 
study, he nevertheless is grateful to be compelled to face the matter again. 
Perhaps a comparative study of various source hypotheses will one day 
bring us to a more desired haven of the understanding of the sources of 
our knowledge of the career and thought of Jesus, but that day is not yet. 
There are rich and rewarding sections in this volume, and its readers will 
eagerly await The Gospel of the Hellenists. 

ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 


COLGATE-ROCHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 


A COMMENTARY ON LUKE 


Professor Creed and his publishers are to be congratulated for provid- 
ing an attractive and useful volume on the Gospel of Luke.' Besides the 
aspects of its contents noted on the title-page, there are some additional 
notes on the ‘Magnificat and Benedictus,”’ including Klostermann’s use- 
ful chart of LXX parallels, on ‘“‘Lysanias, Tetrarch of Abilene,” in which 
reasons for accepting such a person in the reign of Tiberius as Luke sup- 
poses are adduced, on “The Baptism of John,” on ‘The Appearance of 
the Risen Jesus to the Disciples’ and on the similarities between the gos- 
pels of “St. Luke and St. John.” In the Introduction, though the usual 
questions of authorship, date, sources, theology, style, and text all are 
dealt with, the longest and most useful section is on the “History of the 
Gospel and Its Interpretation.” 

The reviewer of a commentary is usually tempted to lay too much 

™The Gospel According to St. Luke: The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes and 


Indices. By John Martin Creed. New York: Macmillan, 1930. xc-+340 pages. $3.30. 
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stress on questions of introduction; the reader is usually too much con- 
cerned to know what the commentator thinks upon author and origin, 
As a matter of fact, the body of the commentary is far more significant 
than the author’s guess upon these subjects, especially when the text and 
its interpretation have such slight bearing upon them as in Luke. The 
Book of Acts is the real ground upon which the tradition of Lucan au- 
thorship must be attacked or defended. The name Luke, to be sure, is 
traditionally attached to the Third Gospel. Professor Creed accepts the 
tradition partly because he thinks it cannot be readily explained except 
as resting upon fact. He clings, too, to a very attenuated remnant of the 
medical argument. He believes that the language confirms the tradition 
that the author was a physician, though it does not prove it. 

As for date, neither the earliest nor the latest proposals are accepted. 
Josephus’ Antiquities was not known to the author; hence he need not be 
dated later than A.D. 93. But the fall of Jerusalem A.D. 70 was known to 
him; hence Luke-Acts cannot be moved back as far as Harnack last moved 
them. 

There are other general matters on which the detailed comment gives a 
commentator a certain right to speak. They must be decided by a com- 
prehensive study of the whole text. Thus, on sources I think Creed’s 
judgment must carry weight. He has observed carefully the editorial 
changes made in incorporating Mark, and he concludes that Luke’s other 
sources are neither so extensive nor so influential as some modern critics 
have supposed. It appears to him unlikely that a Proto-Luke was more 
decisive of the Gospel’s arrangement than was Mark, while many, if not 
most, of the details which have led scholars to assume that Luke had 
parallel but independent sources, especially in the last chapters, can be 
explained as due to editorial influences. Changes in Mark are not often 
due to superior oral information. The author himself thus is shown at 
work throughout the commentary in admirable fashion. 

The language of the Gospel is discussed not merely in a section of the 
Introduction, where Lagrange’s good summary is made the basis, but 
elsewhere. The idiomatic Greek character of certain words or phrases is 
as plainly brought out as the recurrent Semiticisms. The latter are attrib- 
uted by Creed largely to LXX influence or to the oral effect of Aramaic 
origin. He is not much inclined toward the idea that Luke is translating 
from a written Semitic source, not even in the first chapters. It is strange 
that here he seems to be quite ignorant of Torrey’s work and that on the 
whole subject of Semiticisms he has no reference to the work of his coun- 
tryman W. F. Howard. He seems also to have given undue space to the 
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purist rules of Phrynichus. But his judgments of language are, I think, 
quite sound. 

As for the accuracy of Luke’s material, Creed also shows a sensible 
and realistic viewpoint. He realizes that the material has come to the 
author through tradition and is subject to earlier motifs as well as to 
the coloration by the final author. These older motifs are often now sub- 
merged, but they influence the stories none the less. He frankly doubts 
Luke’s account of Jesus’ birth at the time of the census of Quirinius, and 
in many other passages he admits that Luke has not thought through his 
representation and that details cannot be pressed as though they were 
historical. Luke’s changes in Mark, already alluded to, both qualify the 
historical character of his work and reveal his own interests. Among 
these, Luke’s softened and deferred eschatology is frequently noted. 

The general character of the commentary should be further described. 
Each section is preceded by a well-considered summary of the problems— 
literary or historical—which it involves. The comments placed in two 
columns under the Greek text, in the manner of the other Macmillan 
New Testament commentaries, are themselves hardly available for stu- 
dents who cannot read Greek. They are admirably condensed. Among 
the longer ones are those on 1:34 and 35, 46 (where he assigns the Mag- 
nificat to Elizabeth), 17:21 (where he prefers “within you” to “among 
you’’) and 22:15—20 (on the text). No effort is made in this commentary 
to supply either an improved text or an improved textual apparatus, 
though it is an advantage to print beside Westcott and Hort’s text the 
authorities for the variants to which they call attention as well as for a 
few other readings of interest. 

The condensation to which we have referred does not prevent our rec- 
ognition of the abundant reading, thought, and time which have been 
given to this work. Along every line of comment—textual, philological, 
historical, literary, theological, etc.—strict choice of what to say has been 
necessary. The selections of patristic comment or Septuagint parallels are 
sparingly but wisely made. For classical and Jewish parallels the author 
has relied mostly upon Wettstein and Strack-Billerbeck and has referred 
the reader to these sources for more. Of commentators he has been ap- 
parently influenced most by Wellhausen and Klostermann (first edition). 
Miscellaneous theories of extraneous religious influence have not been 
ignored, though the literature in this field is scattered and hard to control. 
The works of German ‘“‘Formgeschichte”’ are known and used, but the 
commentary is far from being the illustration we have been looking for by 
which that new science might be thoroughly tested. Nor will the Ameri- 
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can “‘Sozialgeschichtliche Schule” think he has done justice to their line 
of emphasis. Here, too, we should like to see the theories illustrated by 
a thoroughgoing continuous exposition. Like the actual commentary, 
the bibliographical material evidently aims to be selective rather than 
complete. Thus the book has much excellently selected matter and sen- 
sible opinion for the elementary student of the Greek Luke and not a 
little that is suggestive for a more experienced scholar. 

The conscientious reviewing of such a conscientious work raises some 
general questions with which we may pertinently conclude. Here is an 
excellent commentary following hard after two other good English com- 
mentaries by Ragg and Easton. Though of course each is different in 
scope, each covers to some extent every aspect of the commentator’s 
work. Therefore, none can be complete in any field. Is it not time to 
mark off distinctly the various phases which a commentary could include 
and to encourage commentators to departmentalize in their work? Prob- 
ably the beginner should be introduced to all aspects of commentarial 
literature by simple and judicious volumes like these; but more original 
and deeper scholarship would be promoted if some commentators could 
be encouraged to choose certain restricted fields and to go deeper. A 
mere classification of the fields would be helpful. Instead of so many gen- 
eral commentaries, we need some special commentaries on specific aspects 
of the work discussed. Instead of so much repetition and reviewing of old 
material, we need the study of new problems. A supplementary commen- 
tary that aimed merely to add what the standard commentaries do not 
contain might be a small volume but would be a real addition to learning. 

A clearer classification of the commentator’s several tasks would in- 
cidentally help the reviewer. He could then evaluate commentaries along 
each separate line. One can easily imagine a chart which could provide 
a kind of grading to different commentaries on the same book of the 
Bible with respect to each category open to the commentator’s labors. 
The reader would then know whether to turn to Easton for textual criti- 
cism, to Ragg for Jewish parallels, to Creed for “‘Formgeschichte,”’ etc. 

These are merely some general suggestions apropos of the latest addi- 
tion to the typical New Testament commentaries. But evidently it befits 
neither the present writer nor the present occasion to enlarge on the inter- 
esting theme, ‘“How commentaries ought to be written,” or even, “How 
commentaries ought to be reviewed.”’ 

Henry J. CADBURY 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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A SKETCH OF BARTHIAN THEOLOGY 


In a series of four lectures‘ delivered at various European universities 
during the years 1929 and 1930 the reader who has followed Professor 
Brunner’s work will find a brief statement of some of the main ideas 
developed in such earlier and more comprehensive books as Der Mittler 
and Die Mystik und Das Wort. Here is the familiar emphasis on man’s 
needs for revelation and on the uniqueness of the revelation vouchsafed 
by God through Christ. Here also is an expression of the dissatisfaction 
which all the ‘“‘theologians of crisis’ feel with the tendency to make reli- 
gion a branch of culture. One finds here also the same stress on man as 
sinner, on the antithesis of sin as not goodness but faith, and on man’s 
need for justification. Much is made, furthermore, of the “identity- 
doctrine”’ of both idealism and mysticism, and of the danger inherent in 
any philosophy which fails to make clear the essential difference between 
God and man and the impossibility of overcoming this difference except 
through God’s grace. 

Brunner is unquestionably an excellent spokesman for the crisis the- 
ology. He indulges less than does Barth in dark and paradoxical sayings, 
his interests are not so largely exegetical as are those of Bultmann, and he 
is less given to extravagances of statement than is Gogarten. In spite of 
his professed dislike for philosophy, Brunner is himself primarily a phi- 
losopher. He hopes that his readers will not become philosophical but he 
tries to give them philosophical reasons for not doing so. Since he is will- 
ing and able to develop his position intetlectually he has come nearer 
than have any of his colleagues to making the theology of crisis intelligible. 
It should be said, also, that Brunner is gifted with a style unusually lucid 
for a German or Swiss theologian. He is a born expositor and has found 
his appropriate niche as the systematizer of this crisis or dialectic the- 
ology. 

His arguments, however, clearly presented as they are, can hardly be 
expected to appeal to any except those who already make the ideas of 
supernatural and miraculous central in their theology. To others he will 
seem to be attempting vigorously, but with little success, to adapt thought 
forms from an older age to a new intellectual climate. 

J. S. BIxLer 
SmMiTH COLLEGE 


'Golt und Mensch. By D. Emil Brunner. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1930. 100 
pages. M. 3.60. 
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AUGUSTINE AND FREE WILL 


This essay’ deals with the problem of the free and unfree will in Augus- 
tine’s thought. Jonas does not review Augustine’s entire theology, but is 
concerned only with its early and later phases under the influences of 
Paul. Furthermore, he discusses only Augustine’s interpretation of Rom. 
7:7-25. But this specializing study of a very special problem deserves 
general attention, for it presents significant results. 

The Christian idea of liberty is first of all characterized in contrast to 
the Stoic version. For the Stoic, liberty was the maximum of independ- 
ence from nature. For the Christian, the problem of liberty begins where, 
for the Stoic, it ends. He asks whether he, the individual personal being, 
can be what he ought to be as an absolute subject under God’s law. The 
Stoic desires freedom from nature and from ‘“‘the other.” The Christian 
searches for freedom from himself (from his superbia and concupiscentia). 

Augustine very definitely understood the problem in its Christian 
aspects (cf. Confessions, chap. x), but he was unable to give an adequate 
theological analysis of it. That is made evident in his exegesis of Romans, 
chapter 7. In his earlier period he interprets the text as referring to man 
sub lege; later on, when the Pelagians were using the explanation, he 
claimed that it dealt with man sub gratia. Neither exegesis is correct. The 
first one does not do justice to the fact that it is the Christian who feels 
obliged to obey the law, and it interprets the text either on the basis of a 
superficial psychology (prohibition arouses desire) or by relating it to a 
pre-Christian (Jewish) state of religion. The other emphasis misrepresents 
the text, which speaks expressly of the law. Jonas, who writes as a pupil 
of Bultmann and of Heidegger, makes it clear that the only possible ex- 
planation of the passage is one which keeps in mind that the religious man 
who finds himself in the presence of the absolute God is simul peccator et 
justus. 

Augustine, who felt all this very distinctly, was unable to give it theo- 
logical expression, because he identified will with appetite. But for Paul 
and the Christian the problem of the will and its “liberty” is not a problem 
of getting something but of becoming a new creature. Christian liberty is 
not concerned with a Habenwollen but with a Seinwollen. 

The reviewer earnestly recommends this little book because it presents 
a most diligent and searching discussion of a problem which is not only of 


t Augustin und das paulinische Freiheitsproblem: Ein philosophischer Beitrag zur 
Genesis der christlich abendlandischen Freiheitsidee. By Hans Jonas. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1930. 79 pages. M. 6.50. 
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historical but also of most modern interest. New Testament exegetes, 
historians of dogma, and theologians will read it with great profit. 
W. Pauck 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A MEDIEVAL JEWISH TEXT: 


After Maimonides, in his classic work, Guide to the Perplexed, had at- 
tempted to harmonize Judaism with Aristotle’s philosophy, and in his 
magnum opus, Mishne Torah, had brought system and clarity into the 
confusing maze of Talmudic lore, a great controversy arose in Judaism 
over his opinions. For centuries Jewish scholars were divided into op- 
posite camps, Maimonideans and anti-Maimonideans. 

During these centuries of dispute philosophy gradually fell into dis- 
favor and a mystical semi-philosophy, the Kabbala, took its place. Even 
the followers of Maimonides were affected by the Kabbala, and their 
philosophic writings are often transfused with mystical speculation. 

Among the semi-mystical philosophic writers was Judah Campanton, 
whose work Arba’ah Kinyanim (“Four Possessions’’) is the subject of the 
present volume. Dr. Golomb does as well as can be done with the scant 
biographical data available. His chief accomplishment is the editing of 
the test which he bases upon two manuscripts, one in the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary (New York) and the other in Trinity College (Cambridge). 

The text is now published for the first time. It is well annotated and 
provided with many helpful references. It is a pity that the work was not 
completed and only two out of the four parts published. The author states 
that inasmuch as the last two parts are not of great scientific value he 
decided not to publish them. This is unfortunate. It is always valuable 
to have a complete medieval text made available, especially when the 
editing is done as well as this seems to be. 

Sotomon B. FREEHOF 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


A DEFENSE OF ROME 


The author of this apologia pro vita sua” was reared a Presbyterian, was 
converted to the Episcopal church in consequence of reading the Ignatian 


*Judah ben Solomon Campanton and his “‘Arba’ah Kinyanim,” By Elhanan H. 
Golomb. Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1930. 110 pages. $2.00. 

?Why Rome? By Selden Peabody Delany. New York: Dial Press, 1930. 233 pages. 
$2.50. 
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epistles while studying under Professor Emerton at Harvard, and con- 
tinued for thirty years in the ministry of that church, during which time 
he occupied a rather important position in Anglo-Catholic circles. Some 
months ago he made his submission to Rome, To call him (as the publish- 
er does) “‘the leader” of the Anglo-Catholic party is far from exact. In- 
deed, it would be more true to say that at no time was he a real Anglo- 
Catholic. His temperament, his attitudes, his devotional tastes, have all 
along been thoroughly Latin. For years he was Roman in every respect 
save the pope. He appears to have been predestined for Roman Catholi- 
cism. Quite naively he tells us that he rejected the thought of marriage 
because to marry would close to him the way to the priesthood of the 
Roman church, and that way he long ago felt he might some day want to 


take. 


The book seems to have been written primarily for the writer’s own 
eyes—for his intellectual self-justification in the step he was about to 
take. It is hardly unfair to Dr. Delany to say—for in substance he says 
as much himself—that after thirty years of futile effort to catholicize the 
Episcopal church he quit the battle discouraged and disillusioned. The 
church stubbornly refused to be de-reformed. Had he been a true Anglo- 
Catholic, Dr. Delany would have been content to go on, as many do, 
teaching Catholic doctrine and leading the Catholic life in our extra- 
ordinary Anglican mélange. But since his temperament and his insistence 
on infallible external authority rendered that course impossible, he chose 
the only way remaining open to him—to accept the papal claims and 
make submission. Since he had “the will to believe,”’ there was no great 
difficulty here. Now, of course, he perceives the ineradicably Protestant 
character of the Episcopal church, and is quite pessimistic as to the future 
of Anglo-Catholicism. 

P. V. Norwoop 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONGRESS 


Four times since 1920 the Anglo-Catholic Congress has met in London. 
It serves as an imposing demonstration of the strength and fervor of the 
movement.? We read of a congregation of fifteen thousand at the out-door 
High Mass, of audiences numbering five or six thousand at the Albert Hall 
meetings, of a procession of five thousand laymen on a hot July evening, of 
a total Congress registration approaching thirty thousand. It serves also 


t Report of the Anglo-Catholic Congress. Subject: The Church. London, July, 1930. 


Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1930. xxli+-214 pages. $2.50. 
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to give sanity and coherence to the Anglo-Catholic program. Its speakers 
are chosen from the scholars and intellectuals of the movement, men fully 
aware of contemporary thought-currents and largely in sympathy with 
them. They share a robust conviction that the gospel of the incarnation 
implies the church; that salvation in Christ is socially mediated. Rightly 
or wrongly, they believe that Catholicism is above all a way of life, fuller 
and richer than anything Protestantism has to offer. 

The 1930 Congress chose for consideration a very timely theme—“The 
Church.’’ If we are to be occupied with the problem of Christian reunion, 
it is well to have some fairly definite idea of what the church is and what it 
is not. The Congress speakers discussed the subject in terms of the four 
notes of the church enumerated in the Nicene creed—its unity, holiness, 
catholicity, apostolicity. No static conception, no medieval theology is 
theirs. Behind what they had to say lies a whole social and religious phi- 
losophy that marches with the modern world. No Roman Catholics speak 
their language except such rare voices as Kar] Adam or the late Baron von 
Hiigel. Official Rome would reject much of it as rank modernism. And for 
Anglicans who think such thoughts and speak such language, Rome has no 
allurements and affords no standing place. 

In addition to the eleven papers on the church, there are expert practi- 
cal instructions on penance, on the Eucharist, on prayer, and on retreats; 
also a series of addresses on men and women and the church, and on the 


church overseas. 


P. V. Norwoop 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


A standard work on the history of Christianity published a third of a 
century ago states in its introductory paragraph that “‘the grandeur of 
human enterprise and achievement in the discovery of the western hemi- 
sphere has a less claim on our admiration than that divine wisdom and 
controlling providence which, for reasons now manifest, kept the secret 
hidden through so many millenniums, in spite of continual chances of 
disclosure until! the fullness of time.” 

A work" published in 1930 entitles its first chapter ‘‘Creative Forces in 
American Religion,” and after stating that there are two hundred and 
thirteen denominations of Christians in the United States sets itself the 
task of answering the question, ‘“‘What are the forces that have been re- 
sponsible for such seeming confusion?” 


*W. W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in America. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1930. viit+s571 pages. $4.00. 
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Perhaps no other words could more clearly indicate the difference be- 
tween the approach made to a study of the history of Christianity a gener- 
ation ago and that of today. One is supernatural); the other, social. One 
sees God in direct control of the human process, the end foreordained 
from the beginning; the other sees man working out his destiny under the 
urge of his ideals, his hopes, his aspirations, his belief in the will of God 
concerning himself. Religion is thus a social force, an integral part of hu- 
man life which must not be overlooked by the historian, the effort of man 
whatever his varying conditions and circumstances to attain what he 
conceives to be his divinely ordered estate. 

So this present work is a story of the activities of people motivated by 
such principles and convictions. It is a history of America from this as- 
pect of human interests. We have people landing on these shores with 
their European background of heritage and culture which gave the social 
order here its initial form and direction. But settling in this virgin land, 
devoid of all organization, civil or ecclesiastical, forced to conquer the 
wilderness, they were compelled to fashion their own order of society for 
the successful conduct of their affairs. Consequently this vast extent of 
territory with its economic opportunity and necessarily more liberal politi- 
cal institutions created a new sense of human values and rights, making 
the Revolution inevitable, guaranteeing complete religious freedom. 

Then came the period of nation-building. A free people must work out 
their high destiny under the command of God, and in the effort to inter- 
pret his will innumerable sects arose. With that mighty sweep westward 
that followed, the loneliness and dread of the frontier, the pioneer settlers, 
deprived for a time of any religious ministration, experienced marvelous 
revivals when the ministers did arrive, bringing man once again into per- 
sonal fellowship with his God and developing a new form of Christianity. 

The rapid influx of immigration and the settlement of the country, re- 
sulting in sectionalism, brought likewise greater divisions in the religious 
organizations of the people, especially so with the secession and conflict 
waged over slavery. But the period of reconstruction had its counterpart 
in the work of the churches. There was a return to co-operative, if not 
united, effort; missionary interests were strengthened; religion became 
more practical in its enterprises, evidenced by the founding of such in- 
stitutions as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. With the swift rise of the 
cities and the abundant growth of wealth came an additional interpreta- 
tion. There arose a demand for the “‘sanctification of resources”; men of 
wealth were stewards thereof; the social gospel began to be preached. Fi- 
nally, the World War, with its political and economic involvements in- 
ternationally, broadened the horizons of American Christianity. 

Such is the story of religions in America! It is not the history of sec- 
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tarianism, or of denominationalism, or yet of the church. It is the story 
of peoples in one of the most marvelous achievements of all time as they 
have been influenced by and in turn have influenced their religious forms 
expressed in denominational and church orders. It is a great human 
drama, thrilling and captivating, the race on its westward march con- 
quering a continent, in so far as it has been seen by the author to have 
been guided by religious concerns, 

With his comprehensive grasp of general American history and his 
trustworthy scholarship, Professor Sweet has produced a work that for 
many years will serve as a text on this subject within our colleges and 
seminaries. The religious attitudes toward the great national problems 
confronting the country in the critical periods of its history, and the 
mutual effects produced, are accurately treated. Necessarily sketchy in 
sections, the story of three hundred years is compressed within one 
volume, yet all the essential facts are set forth. 

An extensive but well-chosen list of Bibliography is appended and the 
Index is sufficient for all requirements. 

However, certain details may perhaps be challenged. In the light of 
researches made by C. Burrage,? and the evidence from other available 
sources, it is very questionable whether the traditional view that the 
Pilgrims led the Puritans into Congregationalism can be substantiated. 
The Puritans, especially the Independents, had adopted this form of 
church government in England many years before this particular group 
settled at Salem and at Boston. 

Again, recognizing the very sharp and admittedly proper distinction 
the author makes between the purpose manifest in the founding of Rhode 
Island and in that of Maryland, yet one may not agree with the historical 
correctness of the statement that Maryland was founded on “‘the principle 
of religious liberty.’? Rhode Island undoubtedly was established specifi- 
cally on the principle, with soul liberty granted to all inhabitants whether 
Christian or not. In Maryland, from its initial founding, it would seem to 
be religious toleration and for Christians only. A non-Christian in religion 
or an atheist had no guaranty, evidently, by charter or later legislation. 

So likewise, appreciating the author’s keen and excellent analysis of the 
differences between the particular attitudes of the denominations toward 
slavery, there is room for a divergence of opinion as to whether the north- 
ern churches were as idealistic as the treatment of this issue seems to in- 
dicate. Did members of the northern churches demand the abolition of 
this evil or rather a restriction of it only? Was slavery the actual cause of 
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the divisions of certain denominations into North and South, or was it an 
incident merely which forced a growing difference over many questions 
to a complete break; for example, in the Methodist Episcopal, the bishops’ 
autocracy; the Baptists, a tendency toward centralized authority; the 
Presbyterians, the sanctity of a formal constitution? 

It may be added that a very real lack felt by the student is the failure 
to provide documentary footnotes. 

R. E. E. HARKNESS 


CRrOZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


APOSTLES OF THE “INNER LIGHT” 

Hans Denck and George Fox have much in common, and both have 
come to fresh notice in the modern revival of mystical and spiritual reli- 
gion. Biographical studies of both have chanced to come at the same time 
to the reviewer’s desk. Denck died in 1527, and the book on him by Alfred 
Coutts' appeared during the four-hundredth year from that event. The 
author has given us an informing and objective study, which, though not a 
work of deep research, should prove a highly useful one. In the title 
Denck is described as “humanist and heretic.” Of humanism as classical 
scholarship we learn little except the evidence of his early mastery of 
Greek; the humanism of his life is rather a religious liberalism and breadth 
of sympathy that made it impossible for him to be a bitter type of heretic. 
Indeed, his heresy itself is not very explicit, but his doctrines carried with 
them certain revolutionary implications which the orthodox reformers 
were quick to sense and to condemn. Coutts places him in the succession 
of the medieval mystics, and indicates the presence of the influence of 
Tauler, mediated through the fanatical Miinzer—whose fanaticism, how- 
ever, never affected the gentle spirit of Denck. He was never a typical 
Anabaptist, but joined the ‘“‘apostolical brethren’? who represented the 
right wing of that movement. It was only from a desire to associate him- 
self with this group, and so become a member of a spiritual communion, 
that he submitted to rebaptism from them; and this step he afterward 
regretted. While he never accepted either Lutheranism or Zwinglianism 
as a system, he formed and kept a friendship with Oecolampadius, and 
after being driven in turn from Niirnberg, Augsburg, and Strassburg, 
availed himself of the protection of the Basel reformer. 

Dr. Coutts gives an orderly exposition of his ideas, which center in a 
doctrine of the “inner light.” While this led him far from the dogmatic 

* Hans Denck 1495-1527, Humanist and Heretic. By Alfred Coutts. Edinburgh: 
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scheme of Lutheranism, he fully utilized Luther’s teaching on the priest- 
hood of believers, and adopted other spiritual elements in the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the church. Apparently he never quite solved for himself 
the problem of how to attain to a realization of the communion of saints, 
which he constantly stressed, without giving attention to the institutional 
organism of the church, for which he had no regard. But Denck was al- 
ways a learner, and, as his “Last Confession” shows, could make adjust- 
ments to necessity. He earnestly desired to be on terms of communion 
with all Christians. One is led to wonder whether, if the plague had not 
taken him off at thirty-two, he would ultimately in the Basel atmosphere 
have overcome his dislike of a state and church connection, and so have 
earned the good will of Bucer and Zwingli, become a recognized member of 
the Reformed church and found in it some vent for his spiritual teaching. 
His influence is hard to trace. If,as Dr. Coutts points out, his church ideal 
has largely found recognition in liberal Reformed circles in modern times, 
it still remains doubtful whether this is in any appreciable degree due to 
his testimony and not rather to a variety of other liberalizing agencies. 

The new biography of Fox? by Rufus Jones appears in a series of “‘Crea- 
tive Lives” edited by Professor Speight. The eventful and relatively well- 
recorded life of the founder of the Society of Friends offers to the biog- 
rapher a wealth of materials which Dr. Jones, with his knowledge of the 
psychology of mysticism and of the genius of Quakerism, is peculiarly 
equipped to interpret. In a chapter on “‘Fox as a New Type of Mystic”’ he 
develops the idea of the ‘“‘affirmation mysticism” of Fox—a variety which 
appears not to have been new in history, though still new to those minds 
in which mysticism is regarded as essentially a via negativa. Fox became 
immovably convinced that God revealed himself to him not from without, 
but from within. With this conviction he began his mission, making a 
complete break with Calvinistic theology, and turning to “this spiritual 
principle in man’s soul as his new basis of authority in religion.”” Two 
chapters are given to Marcaret Fell, whom he married, and one to his 
relations with Cromwell, whom he finally repudiated in terms the severity 
of which Dr. Jones regrets. The chapter on “Fox’s American Travels” is 
made up chiefly of choice selections from his Travel Diary, and is a con- 
tribution to his history of the roads as well as of the religion of early 
America. The roads were, if anything, a little worse than the religion; but 
neither physical nor spiritual obstacles could make his apostolic spirit 
quail. Summing up Fox’s character, as revealed in his Journal, Dr. Jones 
finds in it nothing more impressive than “the uncompromising bravery of 

? George Fox, Seeker and Friend. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: Harper & Bros., 
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the man.”’ He was a mystic who, as Josiah Royce, after a study of his 
Journal, declared, was at the same time a man “essentially keyed for 
action.” 

His intensity and activity have given Fox, the journeyman shoemaker, 
an incomparably greater influence on posterity than Denck, the university 
scholar, who anticipated his fundamental religious principles. Yet it is 
not impossible that, in a world that selects its saints by reading biography, 
Denck may be in the end more widely loved. For, deeply convinced as he 
was of some things, Denck kept his mind in a state of growth, and did not 
anathematize his opponents. Fox, if we may resort to parody, was an 
Englishman in whom was no compromise. He was an apostle driven by an 
irresistible inner force, and too resolutely sure of the rightness of his way 
to be considerate of those who were not prepared to follow him. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
University oF CHICAGO 


FREEDOM AS A RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE 

“God in Freedom”’ is the theme not only of this book? but of the life of 
the distinguished author, Luigi Luzzatti (1841-1927). “The grand old man 
of Italy” was a lifelong exponent, both in practical statesmanship and in 
scholarly research, of the principle of liberty. For him liberty was a reli- 
gious as much as a political principle; and practically significant only in so 
far as it was religiously based. The chapter on his life and work con- 
tributed to the book by Dora Askowith reveals a splendid record of pro- 
gressive public measures of social reform and disinterested personal serv- 
ice to the needy and oppressed. The editor of the English edition, Max J. 
Kohler, quotes a tribute pronounced by Mussolini in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies, in which I] Duce attributes to Luzzatti “Italy’s high place 
among the nations in social legislation.”’ Luzzatti’s position is partially 
conveyed in these words of his: 

I am a theist, outside every church; one who sucks honey from every faith, 
from every philosophy, and considering religions as facts of human natural 
history, I defend their liberty; and feel injured by every offence to every creed, 
whichever it may be..... But the defense of heavenly freedom, in whatever 


corner of the world it is violated, is the condition, the food of my moral life. 
I defend the inviolability of all religious and philosophical faiths, and therefore 


I am. This is my application of the famous Cartesian dictum. 
Born a Jew, he sympathetically examined all the higher religions, and his 
work exhibits a special admiration for Christianity, not in its institutional 
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but in its spiritual manifestations. This is nowhere more evident than in 
the summary of his debate with Professor Formichi on the topic “Buddha 
vs. Christ” in which Luzzatti, who is always a great admirer of Buddhist 
religious toleration, nevertheless affirms vigorously the superiority of the 
Christian way. 

The book itself was about half its present size when it originally ap- 
peared under the title, La libertad dt coscienza e di scienza in 1909. The 
editor has added to the greatly enlarged 1926 Italian edition six chapters 
by American authors on themes more or less appropriate to the com- 
memmoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the constitu- 
tional establishment of religious liberty in America. This section includes 
an address on the world-struggle of the Jews for civil equality by William 
Howard Taft. 

It is impossible briefly to summarize a book so extensive and so varied 
inits contents. It is made up largely of occasional addresses and reprinted 
articles. There is no development in the treatment of the subject; chrono- 
logical order is little regarded, and often a single incident, having been 
used in more than one of these originals, is repeated in the book. Thus 
King Asoka, Servetus, and Roger Williams make a number of appear- 
ances. Part IV is entitled ‘“‘Miscellany”’; but it is only a little more miscel- 
laneous than the other parts. Yet the book, after all, loses little by these 
faults of arrangement. It conveys by this seemingly defective order a 
more definitely personal impression. We are very conscious of the mul- 
titudinous activities and wide interests of the author, and we realize that 
a stricter plan would deprive us of something valuable. 

Luzzatti’s range of interest and sympathy enables him to present with 
equal understanding and enthusiasm such subjects as “the superiority of 
Asia in the exposition and application of freedom of conscience,” “the 
spiritual return of Francis of Assisi,” and “the religious evolution of Scot- 
land.” But when we have reflected on the seeming universality of his 
mind, we begin to see its limitations. He has a tendency to rate every 
personage of history solely on the basis of his contribution to religious 
freedom. For religious freedom is the sum of his philosophy. And he has 
little conception of social facts as conditioning the development of ideas. 
We feel therefore a certain sympathy with the acute criticism of Bene- 
detto Croce, quoted at length in one of the nineteen appendixes. Croce 
accuses Luzzatti of having no philosophy. “In writing the history of reli- 
gious strifes,”” he remarks, “‘one cannot condemn the persecutors and exalt 
the persecuted in the name of the principle of freedom of conscience: this 
is a practical and limited principle arisen in late times.” ‘“Luzzatti’s con- 
demnation of Calvin,” says Croce, “has no rational significance, it is 
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poetry, not history.’’ Croce would use tolerance even toward the intoler- 
ant of the past. It must be said that Luzzatti is not severely intoler- 
ant even to the persecutors of history; but his treatment is none the less 
one-sided. 

Though large, the book lacks an Index; one who wishes to return to 
one of its many captivating and memorable passages can recover it only 
by search. But the book justifies itself as a treasury of much that is pre- 
cious in human history, and the record of the intellectual labors of a 


noble idealist. 
Joun T. McNEILt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HUS 
THEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF PRAGUE 


On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Hus theological faculty, 
the Protestant theological department of the University of Prague, a num- 
ber of publications was issued. The first among these, specifically com- 
memorating this event, is a collection of articles written by the members 
of the faculty,’ dealing with all the departments of theological science 
represented. The most extensive of these studies is the one prepared by 
the professor of church history, Dr. Ferd. Hrejsa, which deals with the 
history of the Salvator parish from 1609 to 1632. There is also an interest- 
ing study of Hus’s work, De ecclesia, written by Professor F. M. Bartos, an 
expert on Husite history. These special mentions are not intended to de- 
tract from the value of the rest of the articles, which are well done and 
testify to the high scholarly standards of the new Czechoslovak Protestant 
faculty. 

The second publication is the Year Book of the Hus Faculty for the year 
1929-30,” which contains a report of the dean for 1928-29, Dr. J. L. Hro- 
madka, professor of systematic theology, and the inaugural address of the 
dean for 1929-30, Dr. S. Danék, professor of the Old Testament litera- 
ture. The third work—the first in a series of “Publications of the Hus 
Theological Faculty’’—is a Collection of Laws and Regulations of the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia, Regarding Religious and Ecclesiastical Matters,’ 


t Sbornik Husovy Fakulty, 1919-1929 (naékladem st4tnim; Praha, 1930). 
2 Rotenka Husovy Fakulty za r. 1929-30 (Praha, 1930). 
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compiled by a member of the faculty, Professor Fr. Bednar. The text of 
the laws is accompanied by explanatory remarks which greatly add to the 
value of the work. 
MATTHEW SPINKA 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF AMERICAN CULTURE 

We have here an attempt to interpret American Christianity in terms 
of an old-world tradition,’ which goes back to John Wyclif and the Lol- 
lard movement. The author’s thesis is that the term “Puritan” has been 
used far too generally and that in most cases—indeed “‘in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred”—the phrase ‘“‘the Anglo-American Dissenting 
Mind” should be substituted for the term “Puritan.” The first part of the 
book is given over to a discussion of the origin of this dissenting tradition, 
in which is pointed out the distinction between Puritanism and this older 
form of dissent. In the teachings of Wyclif and in the Lollard movement 
he discovers numerous practices and ideas which he thinks have been re- 
produced in America. He proclaims Wyclif the father of Anglo-American 
Protestantism and claims that the doctrines he taught and the practices 
he instituted “still control the lives of thousands and thousands of men 
and women in England and America,” though it is wisely admitted that 
many of the “simple folk” in the land which Wyclif did not know existed 
are not aware where they got their inspiration. 

The author has made some very interesting suggestions and has called 
attention to many similarities between certain forms to be found in Amer- 
ica and what he terms the older form of English dissent. There is no 
doubt but that much has been read into the term “Puritan” which does 
not rightfully belong there, but the chief trouble with this book is that the 
author, in attempting to explain American Christianity, even down to our 
own day, leaves out of account, almost entirely, the peculiar American in- 
fluences which have been at work through more than three hundred years. 
One wonders, for instance, whether it was not the influence of the frontier 
which produced many of the ideas and practices which the author credits 
to Wyclif and Lollardism. But the author seems not to be aware of this 
frontier influence, for an examination of his rather extended bibliography 
does not reveal a single title which would indicate such awareness. Indeed 
the bibliography is largely made up of books published before 1910. With 
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this in mind one is tempted to question the real value of books which at- 
tempt to explain America solely in terms of old-world traditions. 
WILLIAM W. Sweet 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HISTORY OF THE MORMONS 


The direction of historical interest as well as the output of historical 
scholars often depends upon the type of historical documents which come 
to their attention. This, to a large degree, no doubt, is the explanation of 
this interesting volume," for such a study seems to be quite outside Mr. 
Quaife’s well-known “line of interest,” or at least is a side interest, of 
which few if any of his friends were aware. It has to do, however, with a 
phase of early Wisconsin and Michigan history, and the author as a 
former secretary of the Historical Society of Wisconsin, and now secre- 
tary of the Burton Historical Collection in Detroit, has every qualifica- 
tion as well as every right to present this strange narrative of Mormon 
adventure. 

The central figure in this story is James J. Strang, a man of active 
mind and varied talents who was born in central-western New York in 
1813, and in 1843 came to Nauvoo, Illinois, where under the instruction of 
the three highest dignitaries of Mormonism he professed conversion to the 
new faith, and was soon occupying a position of importance among the 
Latter Day Saints. At the time of Prophet Joseph Smith’s murder (June 
27, 1844) Strang was in southeastern Wisconsin, where he was urging that 
a Mormon center be constructed, and here he professed to have received a 
divine appointment as the successor of Smith to Mormon headship. Other 
contestants were Joseph Smith (the prophet’s eldest son), Brigham 
Young, and Sidney Rigdon; but it is with the career of Strang from this 
time forward to his tragic death in 1856 that this narrative deals. The 
reader who desires fuller understanding of the main current of Mormon 
events, especially from 1844 to 1850, should read W. A. Linn, The Story of 
the Mormons, Book IV. 

In 1845 Strang experienced a second angelic visitation, when he claimed 
to have had revealed to him the location of certain metallic plates covered 
with inscriptions, which, by the aid of the same miraculous spectacles 
which Joseph Smith had used, he was able to translate. The finding of 
these plates marks the real beginning of Strang’s prophetic career, and his 
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efforts to gain the Mormon leadership began now in real earnest. While 
the larger body of Mormons in northern Illinois was getting ready to re- 
move to the Far West, under the leadership of Brigham Young, Strang 
went about among the scattered Mormon communities, presenting his 
claim to the leadership, and with such success that even some of the Brig- 
hamite leaders were won over to his claims, but in the end only a com- 
paratively few followers were persuaded to accompany him to the vil- 
lage of Voree, Wisconsin, the first Strangite New Jerusalem. Here were 
gathered from 1845 to 1848 a band of visionaries, and among them a con- 
siderable sprinkling of rascals. Here was continual turmoil, and indeed to 
the end of Strang’s career he was compelled to contend with an ever fresh 
crop of apostates. 

In 1846 Strang received a divine command to remove the “‘Saints” to 
the Beaver Islands near the northern end of Lake Michigan, and by the 
winter of 1848-49 twelve Mormon families were there established. The 
next year (1850) Strang received a most startling divine announcement, 
through the medium of the “plates of Laban” which when their charac- 
ters were translated proved to be a command for him to set up the King- 
dom of God on earth, over which he (Strang) was commanded to rule. 
From this time on Strang posed not only as a prophet, but also as a king 
with power of apportioning the lands of his island kingdom among the 
Saints. 

At the beginning of his movement Strang was strongly, even bitterly, 
opposed to polygamy, terming it an abomination of the Brighamites. 
Later he characterized the practice as “‘born in hell and begotten of the 
Devil.” But the coming of a schoolmistress, Elvira Eliza Field, to in- 
struct the children of the Saints, together with another divine revelation, 
completely changed the mind of the prophet and king, and Elvira became 
his first plural wife. Later he contracted three other polygamous mar- 
riages, though at the end of his movement there were not more than 
eighteen or twenty polygamous families living on the islands. 

By the year 1856 there were in excess of twenty-five hundred Mormons 
on the Beaver Islands and the adjoining mainland. Meanwhile, the gen- 
tile population had grown in like proportion, and conflicts between them 
came to be of frequent occurrence. One of the reasons for the general 
attitude of hostility of Gentiles against Mormons was the contemptuous 
attitude toward the government. Mormon prayers for the blotting-out 
of “such a cruel and bloodthirsty nation’’ were frequent. Another factor 
was the belief commonly held among Gentiles that Mormonism was syn- 
onymous with gross immorality and that monstrous crimes were common- 
ly perpetrated by them. The conflict between Gentiles and Mormons on 
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Beaver Islands culminated with the brutal shooting of Strang, and his 
final death at Voree, Wisconsin, some weeks later. With his leadership 
gone the Mormons on the islands were ‘‘as sheep without a shepherd,” and 
in July they were herded on board lake steamers by swearing, drunken 
ruffians, under the command of the sheriff of Mackinac County. The mass 
of them were unloaded at Chicago and Milwaukee, where they were left 
to their fate. The church Strang had organized died with his death, not 
because of the cruel experience through which it passed, but because 
Strang refused to name a successor. 

Readers will doubtless differ as to the historical importance of the 
Strangite movement, but all will certainly agree that as Mr. Quaife has 
told it, it isa most fascinating story. And Mr. Quaife deserves congratula- 
tion on writing the most unbiased account of Mormon activity which has 
ever appeared. 

WILtt1AM WARREN SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE APOSTLE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

The author of this volume’ very evidently set out to make a sizable 
book, and in order to do so was compelled to use a large amount of pad- 
ding. From one-third to a half of its three hundred and ninety-nine pages 
has little direct bearing upon Roger Williams. The long Introduction— 
sixty-five pages—describes early eighteenth-century London; Part I— 
another sixty pages—entitled ‘““The Youth of Roger Williams,”’ is devoted 
largely to Sir Edward Coke, Roger Williams’ patron. The remainder of 
the volume deals somewhat more directly with the subject, but even in 
these chapters the author is prone to permit more or less extraneous mat- 
ter almost completely to bury her hero. This does not mean that the book 
is a total failure, or that we are not presented a fairly adequate picture of 
the first apostle of religious liberty. As a matter of fact, even the padding 
is both interesting and instructive; but a reader with his mind fixed on 
Roger Williams is likely to become impatient to find him buried so many 
times before he is dead. 

A recent interpreter of Roger Williams has termed him a political 
philosopher rather than a theologian, and a reading of Miss Easton’s book 
will confirm this statement. One who has thought of Roger Williams as 
primarily a preacher wil) be surprised at his many interests, and at his 
wide range of activities. He engaged in many enterprises. He was a fre- 
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quent peacemaker between the colonists and the Indians. He went to 
England to obtain a charter for the Rhode Island colony; he wrote several 
books. But his greatest contribution was his theory of the commonwealth 
which Parrington considers “‘the richest contribution of Puritanism to 
American political thought.” 

W. W. Sweet 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WHAT IS KNOWLEDGE? 


Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy in his Carus lectures' engages in the most 
thorough and searching criticism that has probably ever been made of 
the outstanding theories of knowledge which are now being upheld by 
philosophers. After tracing the development of these theories from the 
time of Descartes, he gives the body of his book to showing the inade- 
quacies of the theory of knowledge as it is upheld by the pragmatists, the 
idealists, and the new realists. He gives most attention to Mr. Whitehead 
and Bertrand Russell, always with a view to showing the untenable nature 
of their exposition of the nature of knowledge. 

It is regrettable that the masterly work by Mr. Lewis on this subject, 
Mind and the World Order, was not published in time for Mr. Lovejoy to 
avail himself of it. We believe that many of the difficulties which Mr. 
Lovejoy so elaborately exposes in other theories of knowledge have been 
overcome by Mr. Lewis. Indeed, we think that Mr. Lovejoy and Mr. 
Lewis go together very well. Not that they agree. Far from it. But they 
go together because Mr. Lovejoy gives all his strength to showing the 
failure of all other attempts to give an adequate explanation of the na- 
ture of knowledge. In all the 317 pages of his book he says scarcely any- 
thing at all to support his position. Even in the last chapter, where he 
seems to approach a constructive statement, he does so chiefly by showing 
how hopeless it is to explain knowledge in any other way and that there- 
fore his own view of critical realism must be accepted. Thus Mr: Lovejoy 
is altogether destructive—so destructive, in fact, that he seems almost to 
leave his own view tottering. Even his critical realism is apparently for 
him a matter of faith, held only because he can get nothing better. 

Thus it is that Mr. Lovejoy clears the ground for the constructive work 
of Mr. Lewis. Destruction is necessary before construction can be ap- 
preciated. We do not mean that Mr. Lovejoy would so regard his work. 
If Mind and the World Order had been before him at the time of his writing 

‘ The Revolt against Dualism. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. New York: W. W. Norton & 
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he probably would have attacked it as viciously as ever he has assailed 
every other view. But it was not before him, and so it stands untouched 
by his devastating blows. Furthermore, we do not believe he could have 
destroyed it if he had attacked it. 

Mr. Lovejoy holds that conscious experience is always separate from, 
and other than, the object known. The only exception to this is our knowl- 
edge (if it can be called knowledge) of our own conscious experience at the 
moment. The physical world is something we never experience in con- 
sciousness. We know it only because our consciousness can be used to 
represent physical things; but nothing in consciousness is ever identical 
with anything physical. So also our own past experience, and the experi- 
ence of other people, whether past or present, and future events, are never 
consciously experienced by us. They are known only through something 
in conscious experience which serves to represent them. 

The intricacies and subtleties of every modern theory of knowledge are 
so great that it would be useless for us in a brief review to enter into a 
criticism of this position defended by Mr. Lovejoy after he has demolished 
every other. We can do nothing better than refer the reader to Mr. Lewis 
as an antidote to Mr. Lovejoy. The two should be taken together. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MYSTICISM OF JACOB BOEHME* 


The strange admixture of superstitious alchemy and speculative 
philosophy which Boehme’s writings present have made him more of an 
enigma than a help to modern students. Yet his basic ideas have been 
acknowledged gratefully by Spener the German pietist, by William Law 
the Anglican who turned Quaker, by Coleridge and the Continental Ro- 
manticists, and by Schopenhauer and other philosophers. To disentangle 
the philosophic insights from the superstitious and fanciful flights of al- 
chemy is the task which the author has set for himself. 

The central problem of mysticism is presented as that of harmonizing 
the two wills: the one reaching out into nature in search of an inclusive 
view of the cosmos, the other directed inward in search of unity. When 
the first is stressed nature-mysticism results, with its tendency toward 
aesthetic absorption of the self into the object. When the second is domi- 
nant the external world vanishes into self. But in Boehme the nature 
mystic and the abnegating mystic were combined; and out of the torment 
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came his insight into the identity of the ultimates reached by objective 
study and by subjective feeling. According)y, in the curious labyrinthine 
ways of Boehme we are led from nature to God and from God to nature 
by a cyclical process. The soul, going forth, comes back to itself; and, 
seeking itself, it finds the meaning of the world. 

That he has made the Boehmenistic system intelligible is his great 
achievement in this volume, though Dr. Brinton constantly admits the 
risks of making an obscure writer clear. At times the reviewer has a 
feeling—lack of intimate acquaintance with Boehme renders it no more 
than that—that the exponent has perhaps made the ideas more logical 
than they really were. 

At any rate, in this volume Boehme arrests attention by the winsome- 
ness of his own spirit, the freedom of his intellect in the limited scope of 
the sixteenth century, and the striking similarity between his ideas and 
many of the recent currents of philosophic thought. That they bear start- 
ling resemblance to notions of Lloyd Morgan, Eddington, and Whitehead 
may, however, mean little more than that Boehme and Morgan are both 
naturalistic, and that the other two moderns share the idealist philosophy 
of the old shoemaker of Gérlitz. 

EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ESSAYS ON RELIGIOUS READJUSTMENT 


The Living Mind by Professor Warner Fite’ is a collection of essays 
published in various reviews and magazines during the decade from 1908 
to 1918. Only the introductory essay is entirely new. The book is well 
named, none the less. Its various chapters deal with the sort of issues 
that one would associate with the phrase “The Living Mind.” 

“Nothing should seem more characteristic of our day .. . . than the 
scientific prepossession. By the scientific prepossession I mean that con- 
ception of present thought according to which, after centuries of darkness 


and superstition . . . . we now have, in the view of the world, known as 
‘Modern science,’ emerged into the clear, if sober, daylight of hard and 
naked fact.’ . . . . ‘‘One phase of the scientific prepossession is the be- 


lief that a fact is not fully a fact unless it is discovered in the laboratory; 
or at least by an expert scientist in his official capacity.” It has been as- 
sumed that “for a real science of psychology,” for instance,“‘the important 
thing is not a deep experience of mind on the part of the scientist, but 
scientific method, supported by ingenuity in the invention and use of 
apparatus,” 

' * The Living Mind. By Warner Fite. New York: Dial Press, 1930. ix+317 pages. 
93,50, 
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Yet what about “the student of mind who keeps the eyes of his mind 
open,”’ and the “hundred facts to be got from ordinary intercourse with 
men for one to be ‘discovered,’ with elaborate ingenuity of apparatus, in 
the psychological laboratory’’? 

The passages quoted, when joined to the following, give one a very 
excellent impression of Professor Fite’s point of view. ‘““The distinction 
between how it feels to be man, a dog, a child, a professor, business man, 
hodcarrier, and how it looks to a disinterested observer, seems to be the 
concrete core and root of the whole metaphysical distinction between 
inner and outer, subjective and objective, spirit and matter, and the rest.” 

With a dialectic that, at times, is notable, Fite resists the type of mod- 
ern psychology that calls itseli scientific. The type, in other words, that 


lays away among the discarded superstition of an unscientific past not 
only man’s immortal soul but his mind as well, if mind be conceived in 


the sense of an inner, personal, spiritual experience; that type, in other 
words, that reduces psychology to a branch of technical science register- 
ing items of behavior. What, on this view, Fite seems to suggest, becomes 
of that which men have always called personal experience, personal 
choice, personal relations, knowledge of values, ete. “Conceiving yourself 
as agent the only conceivable ground of action is, never a cause, but a 
reason. Other men may be caused to act but one’s own action can be con- 
ceived only as the expression of some conception of value... . . What 


the observer views as a relation of cause and effect is for the agent a rela- 


tion of ground and consequence.” This distinction between cause and 


reason, effect and consequence is pressed constantly. 


The Living Mind as a book of essays does not pretend to be a unified 


presentation of a theme that is coherent right through the book. It is 


remarkably coherent, none the less. Its chapters fluctuate all the way 
from Eucken’s ‘‘Philosophy of Life’’ to a new essay on the “‘Psychology 


of Advertising”; from “Realism and the Rejection of Consciousness” to 
“Moral Values and Economic Laws”; even “Birth Control” is given due 


consideration together with ‘“‘Consciousness”’ and ‘‘The Human Soul and 
the Scientific Prepossession,” There are fourteen chapters in aff, 
Mires H. KRUMBINE 
CLEVELAND, O10 


THE NEW ENGLAND PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
Curiously little attention has recently been paid to the development 


of religious thought in America. Since an earlier generation produced the 


“American Church History Series” the church historian and the historical 


theologian have concerned themselves primarily in the modern period 
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with European life and thought. Now, almost simultaneously, the publi- 
cation of two books gives hope that American historical scholarship will 
again become domesticated and endeavor to interpret our religious tradi- 


tion in terms of indigenous and familiar minds and events. The two cen- 


ters of this interest are Chicago and Columbia, under the leadership of 
Projessor Sweet and Professor Schneider.* So nove) is their undertaking 


that they find it appropriate and necessary to append an extensive Bib- 
liography to their respective books. It is with the second of these books 
that this review is concerned. 

Puritanism is a slippery term. To Professor Schneider it means a phi- 
losophy of life in terms of a sovereign God in comparison with whom hu- 
man beings are sinful and worthless and yet who commissions some of 
them to be his special agents in carrying out his purposes and of whom he 
therefore demands a discipline of character that entails the severest 
searching of the soul. The theme of his book is the portrayal of the way in 
which a changing social environment first of all transformed the manifes- 
tations of this philosophy of life and then finally all but annihilated it. 
The initial reference of Puritanism in this country was political. The New 


England leaders thought and acted in terms of a holy commonwealth. 


They sought to translate Puritan philosophy into a politica) and social 


organization in which the clergy should exercise control. When this hope 
had finally to be abandoned the reference of Puritanism became private. 
For the sovereignty of God over the church and state Jonathan Edwards 
substituted the sovereignty of God over the inner life of the individual. 
This interpretation is somewhat misleading. The sovereignty of God 
over the inner life was no new discovery of Edwards. It was equally 
characteristic of the religion of the early New England leaders. Puritan- 
ism as a political theory doubtless was abandoned. Perhaps it was not 
originally as significant as Professor Schneider would have it. But Puri- 
tanism as a personal religion was as typical of the seventeenth as of the 
cighteenth century, Yet Professor Schneider is right in his assertion that 


the same external forces which brought about the abandonment of the 


political reference (he would say, the shift from the political to the per- 


sonal) ultimately broke down also the interpretation of divine sovereignty 


in personal terms. Nothing remained but a Puritan ethic minus the Puri- 


tan religion, and finally even that was abandoned. Among these disinte- 


grating forces he enumerates: the presence of an increasing number of 
people who did not at a)] share the Puritan philosophy, the prosperity 


and consequent softening of the moral fiber of the second and successive 
* Che Puritan Mind. By Herbert Wallace Schneider. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 


1930. 301 pages. $3.00. 
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generations, the advance of humanitarian and republican ideals, the dis- 
covery and appropriation by these middle-class New Englanders of the 
culture of aristocratic England, and the gradually acquired economic and 
geographical security. The Puritan way of looking at life became not so 
much untrue as irrelevant. In its stead there developed a humanist and 
humanitarian religion of self-reliance and social service which obviously 
lie beyond the limits of this book and to which the author devotes only 
summary attention. 

One of the most notable chapters is the sympathetic study of Jonathan 
Edwards. Professor James H. Tufts recently remarked in private conver- 
sation that this chapter was remarkable for its omission of any reference 
to the hell-fire sermons. Undoubtedly Edwards preached them, but Pro- 
fessor Schneider, by his silence, quite rightly indicates that they did not 
bulk as large as tradition would have it. Were suggestion to be made of 
improvement in this treatment of Edwards it would be a plea for a more 
ample discussion of Edwards as a psychologist of religion. Noteworthy as 
he was as metaphysician and ethical philosopher, he was quite as signifi- 
cant and influential as a psychologist—a kind of forerunner of William 
James. Professor Schneider has an ability to turn a good sentence. Oc- 
casionally, however, his itch for epigram has led his judgment astray. “It 
was Edwards who attempted to induce New England to lead a godly not a 
sober life; it was Franklin who succeeded in teaching Americans to lead a 
sober not a godly life.”” However true this may be of Franklin it overlooks 
Edwards’ relentless insistence on testing the genuineness of religion by its 
ethical consequences, or, to use his own favorite word, by its fruits. 

A. C. McGIFFERT, JR. 


CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHALLENGES TO COLLEGE MEN!’ 


This book is somewhat akin to Whither Christianity, a symposium of 
essays on a wide range of topics concerned with the Christian life and 
faith, introduced by Reinhold Niebuhr’s analysis of the socio-economic 
causes of modern disbelief and concluded by the editor’s (Henry P. Van 
Dusen) discussion of the resources which the modern man may find in 
religion to give him power to do what he knows to be right. 

Directed specifically at the college youth, the volume is for the most 
part characterized by really pioneering thought. That is to say, while 
there is little that is new in content to the well-informed religious leader, 


* Ventures in Belief. By Henry P. Van Dusen and Others. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. vi-+242 pages. $2.00. 
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the attitude of the presentations is not apologetic. There is dynamite in 
Fosdick’s challenge to denominationalism—and he has not hidden it, 
either. Wieman’s call to humanity to give up its corporate introspection 
and dedicate its energies to cosmic progress has some of the old prophetic 
ring in it. Bishop McConnell’s essay on God is disappointing in its brev- 
ity, for he has only sketched a prolegomenon to the problem. Rufus Jones, 
with his usual scholarly sainthood, talks intimately of prayer in a way 
that students will heed with reverence. Richard Roberts modernizes the 
drama of the Cross along lines already familiar to those who have read 
him before. 

Other essays are contributed as follows: by President Coffin, on 
“Christ’’; by Miss Blanchard, on ‘‘Religion’s Services to Life’’; by Angus 
Dun, on “The Christian Portrait of Man”; by Kirby Page, on “Society”; 
and by David R. Porter, on “Eternal Life.” 

One cannot help wishing that the authors’ own titles for their essays 
had replaced the schematic “what I believe about ” form of the 
Table of Contents. I am sure they would be more intriguing to students. 
Mr. Van Dusen has rendered a service to college, and other, religious 
leaders in collecting these essays. 





EDWIN EWART AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TWO NEW TEXTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This first book by Danielson and Perkins gives the records of classroom 
testing of the newer theories in religious education of children and is most 
welcome. The editors of this group of class notes have given us an excel- 
lent opportunity to study the processes that are being talked about and 
theorized on in nearly every meeting of religious educators. Although the 
actual attainments are far from perfect, they show very clearly the way in 
which teaching techniques may be improved. It would be easy to find 
faults and pick out shortcomings, but the reviewer prefers to give credit 
to this group for being willing to put down in black and white their ex- 
perimental notes. They have dealt with real children, and without text- 
books have demonstrated that very much worth-while work can be done 
in organizing teaching around the normal experiences of everyday living. 
The average teacher would not be as skilful as these experienced educa- 
tionalists in adjusting methods to the various situations that a live group 
of youngsters presents, but such illustrations as this book affords will give 


' Teaching without Text Books. Edited by Frances W. Danielson and Jeanette E. 
Perkins. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1930. 240 pages. $2.00. 
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a capable teacher new ideas on how to improve his teaching. The de- 
scriptions of experiments with nursery groups, kindergartners, Primary 
and Junior classes, are all very suggestive. Practical outcomes are sought, 
for, as Miss Jessie Moore says, ‘““The manners and customs of the little 
Kingdom of the beginner’s class become standards for conduct in the big 
outside world”’ with which they make meaningful contacts. Likewise, 
Professor Adelaide Case concludes that a project of studying the religious 
significance of “problems of living in New York City” with a group of 
Junior children was well worth while. Mistakes were made but the chil- 
dren had a good time, learned to work together, and grew in a religious 
interest in New York City. The reader of this book may not want to 
discard all textbooks, but he will have to admit that nearly every case 
here recorded gives evidence of more vital experiences for the children 
than are ordinarily found in textbook teaching. Progress will be made as 
more trained workers are willing to teach before they write. 

The second text? does not recognize the psychological principle of 
teaching as well as the first, but it is the finest collection of material for 
teachers who are interested for educating for peace that has yet been pub- 
lished. It is an answer to the question, “Where can the best type of ma- 
terials for peace education be secured and how can these materials be 
most effectively utilized?” The authors believe that children should be 
reared in an atmosphere of peace, for peace is a state of mind and educa- 
tion for peace is a most subtle task. It cannot be promoted by merely 
political manipulation, and is a distinct challenge to the religious educa- 
tor. While not discounting the education of adults, their first emphasis is 
on the guidance of children into habits of co-operation. ‘“‘We who desire 
peace must write it in the hearts of children.” 

The homes are criticized for conditioning children against the expecta- 
tion of world-peace; churches for defending the existing order; public 
schools for militarizing education. Suggestions are given as to how to rec- 
tify the point of view in each situation. 

The authors have made other contributions in this field, but this is 
undoubtedly their most complete and satisfactory presentation on peace 
education. 

E. J. CHAVE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 Educating for Peace. By Elizabeth Miller Lobingier and John Leslie Lobingier. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1930. 216 pages. $2.00. 
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RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


Here are twelve dramatic services of worship as worked out in the 
Riverside Church (Dr. Fosdick’s) in New York in 1929-30.! Each service 
includes hymns, scripture readings, prayers, and at its center a one-act 
drama or two or three episodes—all along a given theme such as forgive- 
ness, love, freedom, thanksgiving, etc. Such services must be witnessed 
to be appreciated. In their written form most of them seem strong and 
effective in reaching the deeper emotions. A few seem to be broken up 
into so many episodes that emotional continuity could hardly be attained. 
The significance of this collection lies in the fact that it is the first assem- 
bly of dramatic services of worship for adults. Until now we have had 
pageants, biblical dramas, and some modern dramas of spiritual power 
used with a view to inspiration and education. But this is the first notable 
attempt made to collect in one volume a series of practical experiments 
made from the standpoint of worship. 

It is not surprising to learn that these services were popular or that the 
groups of young people who worked them out grew in numbers. Such 
services offered them not only an opportunity to express themselves, but 
to exercise their creative faculties in a ministry of beauty and worship for 
others. From such experiments may come the dramatic liturgies which 
the Protestant churches so sorely need if they are to conserve the beauty 
and the emotional strength of the Christian religion. 

The book is well illustrated and contains an excellent Foreword de- 
scribing the simple equipment needed for the production of a religious 
drama. Doubtless it will be followed by another volume containing other 
services. The next volume might well omit the printing of hymns and 
other material easily accessible elsewhere so that the cost will be reduced. 

FRED EASTMAN 
CuicAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HAS THE CHURCH FEDERATION MOVEMENT 
REACHED ITS PEAK? 
“It is very much within possibility,” says Dr, H. Paul Douglass in the 
volume under review,? that 


the [church] federation movement may nearly have reached its peak, that it 
may have come close to the end of its course as a narrowly co-operative agency 


* Worship through Drama. By Ryllis Clair Alexander and Omar Pancoast Goslin. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. xxxvi+330 pages. $5.00 

? Protestant Co-operation in American Cities. By H. Paul Douglass. New York: In- 
stitute for Social and Religious Research. xviiit+514 pages. $3.50. 
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limited to the fields of the church’s “‘life and work” and ignoring those of its 


“faith and order.” . . . . Very likely it must now become much more than it is, 
or else much less. Constant subjection to unnatural inhibitions, the weight of 


narrow and suspicious denominational control, the continuous thwarting of 
vital impulses by the ecclesiastical hand upon the machinery, might well render 


the best of movements permanently powerless to incarnate the profounder 
meanings implicit in it. 


This is no casual opinion, lightly tossed off, on the basis of superficial 
observation, but is the sober judgment of perhaps our best informed stu- 
dent of the subject, based upon an exhaustive investigation of Protestant 
co-operation in American cities. Practically all of Dr. Douglass’ elabo- 
rate studies of the church enterprise in urban America, conducted under 
the auspices of the Institute for Social and Religious Research, have 
served to pile up evidence for his chief finding, namely, that the problems 
confronting the city church can be solved only by the churches and de- 
nominations acting co-operatively. A deeper fraternal spirit and a vast- 
ly improved technique of co-operation is essential. This finding naturally 
suggested the desirability of a study of the Protestant co-operative move- 
ment, and in this volume we have a second report issuing from such a 
study. The first report, published about a year ago, under the title 
Church Comity, dealt with only one phase of co-operation; this report cov- 
ers the entire range of other co-operative activities. Twenty fully organ- 
ized church federations or councils of churches are selected for intensive 
study, but incidental attention is given also to other types of Protestant 
co-operation, and to the relationship of local to national agencies, such 
as the Federal Council of Churches. 

The origins, history, and actual achievements of the federation move- 
ment are exhaustively investigated. An immense amount of factual in- 
formation concerning these matters will be found compiled in this volume. 
But the author probes deeper. He seeks to discover the underlying im- 
plications of the movement. And, as part of that investigation, he under- 
takes an elaborate study of the judgments and attitudes of church federa- 
tion constituents, of the formally announced aims of federations, and of 
the various ways in which expression is given to the sense of the deeper 
significance of the movement. And this deeper significance, the author 
finds, does not reside so much in the concrete forms and methods of co- 
operation which federation has achieved, but rather in the moral gesture 
it symbolizes. “It is as a gesture toward church unity that the federation 
movement interests men.” “By a profoundly correct instinct . . . . the 
rank and file of the federations’ constituents . . . . have allied them- 
selves with federation as a testimony to their essential unity.” 
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But the federation movement is torn by a profound inner conflict, 
Pushing on vigorously is the impulse toward Protestant integration. But 
opposing this impulse is the established ecclesiastical] order, namely, de- 
nominationalism. And, since church federation is professedly co-opera- 
tive denominationalism, the ecclesiastic, who is in control by the very 
terms of the contract, is able to lay a restraining hand upon all move- 
ments toward genuine unity. “ “What can best be done in common’ in- 
variably means what will not hurt the denominations.” Co-operative ac- 
tivities can go forward only to that point where some denomination 
raises objection, And when there seems a threat that denominational 
prerogative will be trenched upon that, objection is raised. Consequent- 
ly the programs of church federations lack adequacy and balance; they 
are piecemeal and opportunistic. Church federations do what they are 
permitted to do rather than what the situation calls for. 

The urgent present need then, if the federation movement is to fulfil 
its largest promise, and realize the dearest ideals of its constituents, is the 
adoption of some basic philosophy of co-operation, It must either assume 
the réle of an authentic movement of Protestant integration or “‘make 
way for a more virile and popular, a more fearless and affirmative move- 
ment, advancing in the same direction, but going much faster.’” The most 
conspicuous need of the federation movement at the present moment, in 
the author’s opinion, is the roughing-out of some sort of unifying intellec- 
tual instrument, subject, perhaps, to continuous criticism and revision, 
which will provide at least the beginnings of the necessary basic philoso- 
phy of co-operative service. 

One cannot read this volume without being provoked to very serious 
consideration of the issues raised by the author. One wonders if the time 
has indeed come when the church federation movement must be replaced 
by one of the “more daring movements (which) have appeared focussing 
attention on such world conferences as those at Lausanne and Jeru- 
OO...” 

Probably the great majority of church federation constituents will 
heartily sympathize with the author’s call for more earnest thinking upon 
the deeper meanings and profounder implications of the federation move- 
ment. They earnestly hope that by working together a vital integration 
may be effected. But not many will be likely to view with favor any pro- 
posal that seeks to focus attention upon “faith and order” instead of upon 
“life and work.” It may be permitted to doubt if Lausanne, in spite of 
Dr. Douglass’ laudatory reference, advanced appreciably the interest of 
Christian unity. There is a deep conviction that the unity to be achieved 
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must be based upon voluntary co-operation and must permit the widest 
variety of religious conviction and forms of church organization. And 
Lausanne certainly did not look in that direction. A really vita) integra- 
tion of Protestantism in America is much more likely to be promoted by 
Protestants of various denominations working together than by their 
sitting down together to discuss abstract questions of doctrine or theories 
of the church. The fundamental position of the federation movement, 
which calls for co-operation in “life and work” rather than discussion of 
“faith and order,”’ is still sound. 

At the same time, the federation movement would do well to heed the 
author’s warning that it be not content to gain immediate, although in- 
significant, successes at the cost of avoiding major difficulties, The goa) 
of the federation movement is indeed a vital unification of Protestantism, 
but this will not be achieved without a combination of great tact and 
great daring. It would be suicidal to take a position which would immedi- 
ately alienate the denominations from which any given federation now 
draws support. But it would be equally suicidal—though death would 
come creepingly, as through the effects of a slow poison rather than by 
an act of violence—to take always the easy way. The movement needs 
now, if ever, prophetic spirits and scientific guidance. Meanwhile, it is 
cheering to remember, historical study is steadily undermining and 
crumbling the walls that separate the denominations. Perhaps there will 
be little of them left by the time that Protestants have had enough ex- 
perience in working together to effect a vital rather than a merely artifi- 
cial integration. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Dr. Douglass’ theoretical con- 
clusions, he will find the book of great value. The student who wants the 
facts about the church federation movement will find them here. ““The 
practical ideals and objectives, the structural characteristics, and the 
functions, means, agents and resources of the federations... . as well 
as the relations of city federations to other co-operative movements and 
to the national movement” are discussed in Part I, which is the general 
report. Part II, the technical report, deals with details of administration, 
major phases of federation programs, and the reactions of constituencies 
of federations. It is intended primarily for the practical guidance of fed- 
eration workers. The book is invaluable to one who wishes to have author- 
itative knowledge of the present status of the church federation move- 
ment, 

CHARLES T, HOLMAN 
University oF CHICAGO 
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WILL THE BARRIERS HOLD? 


The three books under review form part of the great volume of current 
literature which evidences the vigor of the movement for international 
peace. They tell the story of the gigantic efforts which are being made, on 
a scale never before witnessed in the history of the world, to build barriers 
against the threat of war. Mrs, Boeckel, who is educational director of 
the National Council for the Prevention of War, has provided a book! 
which wil) be especially usefu) for women’s clubs, men’s forums, church 
and school groups, as well as for individuals who wish to study the great 
movements toward world-peace. It is essentially a group-study textbook 
in which the facts are carefully marshaled, and authoritative opinion ex- 
tensively quoted. The necessity for peace, in view of the present-day in- 
terdependence of all nations, and the menace of war under modern condi- 
tions; the development of methods and agencies of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, and particularly of the World Court and League of Nations; the 
hindrances to the abandonment of war resident in nationalistic policies 
and piled-up armaments; and the various expressions of the organized 
peace movement—all receive detailed and painstaking discussion. There 
is also a valuable Appendix, giving an excellent bibliography of the sub- 
ject, and a complete list of peace organizations and denominational peace 
committees. The book is admirably planned and executed for the purpose 
for which it is written. 

President: Butler’s volume? is of quite a different character. Far from 
being organized as a textbook, it comprises a somewhat loose collection of 
occasional essays, addresses, letters to newspapers, etc., covering a period 
from January 15, 1924, to June 26, 1930. Included in the series are the 
Richard Cobden lecture delivered in London, and the address delivered 
before the Reichstag, in Berlin, both in 1930. As might be expected, since 
a period of six years is covered by these essays, some proposals which Dr. 
Butler advocates in early chapters are celebrated as accomplished facts in 
later chapters. It is a bit surprising, however, to find him in 1925 de- 
scribing the proposal to outlaw war as “futile” (“Such outlawry would 
only last until human passion broke down its fragile barrier,’ says he), 
whereas, after the outlawry pact is signed, it is regarded as the greatest 
bulwark of peace, the climax of a}) the preceding treaties, conventions, 
agreements, etc. ‘But what,” he asks the German Reichstag, “. . . . if 
some nation signatory to the Pact of Paris breaks its pledged word and 

* The Turn toward Peace. By Florence Brewer Boeckel. New York: Friendship Press, 
1930. Xx+214 pages. $1.00. 

>The Path to Peace. By Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1930. xili+320 pages. $2.50. 
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begins hostilities against its neighbor? What then is to punish the of- 
fender and protect those against whom the offense is committed? The 
answer is quick and simple, Public Opinion, than which nothing is more 
powerful when it rises to heights of condemnation.” This is a conversion, 
indeed. But in his changing opinion as to the value of the Pact, Dr, But- 
ler only shared the experience of millions of his fellow-citizens as its sig- 
nificance became clear to them. So highly, indeed, has President Butler 
come to regard the Pact of Paris that he dedicates this book to that emi- 


nent French statesman out of whose proposals to America it grew: “To 
Aristide Briand, Minister of France, Master Builder of that New World 


of Nations, Whose Cornerstone is Peace.” 

President Butler’s interest in the League of Nations, the World Court, 
the codification of international law, and other proposals by which it is 
hoped that peace may be advanced finds expression throughout the book. 
He particularly warns against “‘that ultra-nationalistic temper and mode 
of thinking” which, having been forced to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy, “is now turning with renewed zeal and vigor to inter- 
national economic combat of various forms. It would be a sorry com- 
mentary on present-day human intelligence,” he says, “if the spirit of 
militarism, being cast out from one stronghold, were to find lodgment in 
another.” 

The League of Nations, as everyone knows, includes within its field of 
interest other concerns in addition to that of the prevention of war. And 
yet the prevention of war and the advancement of international peace 
involve activities and interests of so many and varied sorts that practical- 
ly everything the League does is in some way related to that major in- 
terest. The story, then, of the first ten years of the League! may well be 
considered here. And it is a fascinating story of the building of machinery 
and methods—as well as of public confidence—by means of which the 
somewhat vague and genera) injunctions given it to promote international 
co-operation and achieve international peace and security might be ful- 
fled. 

As Sir Eric Drummond, secretary-general of the League, points out in 
the Foreword which he contributes, this volume is not a history but a 
mere statement of facts. It does not seek to discern the causes of events, 
or to estimate their effects, but it is a document produced under the limi- 
tations by which the official is hedged, which will prove useful to the stu- 
dent and a valuable source to the scholar, There is no special pleading for 
the League; the record of solid accomplishment in the peaceful settlement 


1Ten Vears of World Codperation. By the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 1930. xii-+467 pages. $3.50. 
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of disputes, in the organization of peace and disarmament, in promoting 
international justice, financial, economic, and intellectual co-operation, in 
organizing international health and social and humanitarian activities, 
in providing for the protection of minorities, and directing the mandates 
system, as well as other services, is permitted to speak for itself. Sir Eric 
does, however, venture two judgments: first, that the mere creation of 
the League, and its continued existence during these ten years, is one of 
those great facts which inevitably stand out as landmarks in the history 
of the world; and, second, that during this space of ten years the League 
has definitely and greatly grown in strength—that is to say, in the hold it 
has upon public opinion throughout the world and upon the govern- 
ments and administrations through which public opinion functions. 

Americans who think of their country as being completely isolated from 
the League will be surprised to learn that the League “is in close touch 
with the United States of America (which is) now co-operating in all its 
technical activities. American experts are members of several committees 
of the Communications and Transit organization, of the Health Com- 
mittee, of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, the Committee of 
Experts for the Codification of International Law, the Financial Com- 
mittee, the Fiscal and Economic Committees, and the Advisory Commis- 
sion for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young People.” 
There is co-operation with the Rockefeller Foundation, the American Red 
Cross, the American Bureau of Social Hygiene; and the United States 
government has sent delegations to various conferences. The League has 
become such an effective and vital agency of international co-operation 
that to ignore it and refuse co-operation is practically impossible. 

One cannot read these three volumes without being tremendously im- 
pressed with the massive strength of the barriers which are being so wisely 
and patiently erected for the defense of international peace. The genius 
and devotion of the world’s best brains are being poured into the enter- 
prise. And yet one is made aware throughout the reading that there are 
massive forces constantly threatening to burst these barriers—economic 
competition, the dissatisfaction of peoples with past boundary or eco- 
nomic settlements, widespread distrust, and much else, And one cannot 
help asking himself, uneasily, When the test comes, and some nation feels 
that now the time is ripe to strike and right past grievances, wil] the bar- 
riers hold? 


CHARLES T. HOLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CrHIcAco 
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HISTORY OF RELIGION 

ABBOTT, JUSTIN E, Stotramata; @ Garland of Hindw Prayers, Summit, New 
Jersey: author, 1930. xvii+331 pages. $1.25. 

The author of this book has learned to love India and the Indian people during a 
lifetime of devoted service among them. Here he selects from the poet-saints who were 
always close to the life of the lowly folk some of the prayers which link the religion of 
India with the religious yearnings of mankind. The prayers range in time from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The book contains a glossary of Indian terms 
as well as the Marathi text of the prayers. 

Hirt, Pum K. The Origins of the Druze People and Religion. (“Columbia 
University Oriental Studies,’? Vol. XXVIII.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. xiti--S0 pages, and one map. $2.00. 

This is one of those neat little booklets about a little religion and its little people 
which all students of religion will heartily welcome. Professr Hitti is well equipped for 
such a job and knows how to present his materials in attractive form. Aside from this, 
it is difficult in a brief review to say much about a monograph in general so satisfactory. 
One might suggest that the Druzes are not quite so unique as the first sentence states. 
In Syria itself the Nusairis, Maronites, Monophysites, farther East Yezidis, Mandeans, 
etc., present not a few points of similarity. The greatest weakness of the book is its 
insistence on the Persian origin of the Druzes. To this Pére Lammens does not adhere 
any more (cf, Melanges de Université St. Joseph, Yol. XIV, fasc. 2). The historical state- 
ments adduced do not suffice to outweigh anthropological tests and measurements, the 
results of which are distinctly negative as to Persian affinities. Anyway, the well- 
known shifts of populations adduced by the author were largely not truly Persian ma- 
terial at all. Finally, in four centuries and more, counting from Mucawiyah’s time, 
natural absorption would scarcely leave racial characteristics so subtle and so marked 
as the author’s thesis demands. Eliminating this thesis, Professor Hitti is clearly on 
home ground in what he says, and all the information he gives from his own personal 
knowledge is most valuable to anyone interested in the subject. As to the derivation 
of Hamzah’s precepts No. 3 and No. 4 on page 51, it may be suggested that the old 
Christian formula of baptismal] initiation might be looked into. 

KortLeitner, Fr. X., De antiquis Arabiae incolis eorumque cum religione 
Mosaice rationibus. (‘“Commentationes biblicae,” Vol. III. Innsbruck: F. 
Rauch, 1930. 115 pages. M. 3.00. 

Not many books are written and printed in Latin in this day and age. It is, perhaps, 
fitting that this book presenting a good collection and an effective arrangement of 
source materials on the subject treated from a serious orthodox Roman Catholic 
point of view should be presented to the public in this ecclesiastical tongue. To the 
Arabic geographers on pages 3 f. Al-Huwérizmi, published by Mzik in 1926, should be 
added. On page 14, on Arabia Felix, Musil seems not to have been consulted. For the 
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qdnotatio on page 37 the addition of Philby might have made some difference, Kisler 


and Grimme appear to be the only authorities consulted on the Sinaitic inscriptions. 
These, for the book as it stands, are minor defects. In the main it will be a good and 


useful book for the purpose and for the circles for which it was written. 
MENSCHING, Gustav. Buddhistische Syméotik, Gotha: Leopold Kfotz, 1929, 
viit52 pages. 68 plates. M. 18. 
ven scholars weil versed in the fore of orienta{ religions are at a foss many times 
as to the relation of the art materials to the temporal and local development of the 
religions. Here is a book which weaves the story of Buddhist hopes and ideas as reli- 
gion and Buddhist symbols as art into a unified pattern. The interpretation of the re- 
ligion by the symbol, and oft the symbol by the history of the religion, makes delight- 
ful reading. There are 68 excellent plates as illustrative material. 
Orro, RupoLK. Lndiens Gradenreligion und das Christenium. Gotha: Leopold 
Klotz, 1930. v-+110 pages. M. 3.60. 
This study of the relationship in form, content, and ideal between the 6f#akéi religions 
of India and Christianity is an expansion of the lectures delivered by Professor Otto 
at the Universities of Upsala and Oslo in 1926. It is a comparative study of ideas rather 


than a historical study. The great difference lies in the Christian idea of sin. India 
has no Cross and no Redeemer from sin. India has only Saviors. 


ScHRADER, F. Orro. The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavadgiid. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. 1930. 52 pages. M. 4.50. 
Professor Schrader, in his study of the works of Abhinavagupta, discovered that his 
author’s commentary on the Bhagavadgita was not based upon the common Indian 


version. This led him to the discovery of a Kashmir version of the text, which is here 
presented, showing the variations from the common version. 


SmitH, CATHARINE Cook. In Defense of Magic. New York: Dial Press, 1930. 

X+152 pages. $2.50. 

Mrs. Cook is certainly correct in her analysis of the emotional] vagaries of the 
modern age. We have no technique for the education and discipline of emotion. But 
her remedy is just another illustration of the tendency of the emotionally undisciplined 
to be attracted by vague obscurantisms. There is no answer to our emotional situation 
to be found in a return to outworn philosophic absolutisms, or magic techniques of rela- 
tion to a supposed irrational. Mystery enough there is without complicating the uni- 
verse with the creations of the ignorance of the past ages. Our emotions must be chan- 
neled in relation to the new world and as a vital reinforcement of our active living— 


but how? 


THOMAS, WENDELL. Hinduism Invades America. New York: Beacon Press, 

1930. 300 pages. $3.00. 

Hinduism for the most part has not been a missionary religion. One of the essentials 
on which most Hindus agree is that to be a Hindu one must be born such. The change 
from the traditional attitude to that which lies back of this volume is significant. Swami 
Vivekananda, a disciple of Ramakrishna, came to America to attend the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in 1893. He brought with him a new dynamic beginning to 
emerge in Hinduism, as a result of which he founded the first Hindu cult in this country 
in 1894. Today Hinduism is represented in America in two cults: the Ramakrishna 
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Mission and the Yogoda Sat-Sangha Society. Mr. Thomas has carefully traced the 
genesis and growth of these two cults. His work is done objectively, and is therefore the 
more welcome. Another chapter adds information of more sporadic efforts of Hinduism 
in the United States. 

These two cults do not mean that Hinduism is becoming a missionary religion, as 
we understand the word ‘‘missionary.”’ The missions are here by invitation, and the 
expenses are met from American funds. The adherents are largely from those who are 
critical of the Christian church, although in the case of the Yogoda Sat-Sangha one 
may be a member of a Christian church also. The movement is still too young for any 
appreciable influence to have been felt on American culture or religious thought. 
Christians who claim the right to propagate their faith can have no moral objections 
when those of other religions claim a similar right. The sharing motive in religion is 
fast displacing the older aloofness toward values other than our own. 

TRATTNER, Ernest R. The Autobiography of God. New York: Scribner’s, 

1930. 312 pages. $2.50. 

This startling title is justified only by the simple device of changing the third person 
to the first where God is mentioned. Otherwise the book is a most readable and well- 
conceived account of the evolution of religion, treated topically rather than chronologi- 
cally. These topics cover practically the entire range of religious phenomena; and the 
volume thus serves as a popular ready-reference book on different aspects of the history 
of religion such as bibliolatry, holy wars, ritual cleansing and sacrifice, slavery, theories 
of atonement, and religious utopias. 

The publishers have done the book a grave injustice by representing it as an essay 
in reconstruction of the idea of God. While the author hints at this in the last few 
pages, and while the entire book gives historical perspective for such reconstruction, 
the primary intent of the writer is clearly in a totally different direction. It should be 
classified as history rather than apologetics. 

WETHERILL, Francis M. The Heari’s True Home. Boston: Gorham Press, 

1930. 136 pages. 

This is a Christian’s gesture of appreciation of other religions. In some hundred and 
twenty pages of text, almost one-quarter of which are devoted to Christianity, the 
author undertakes the task of exposition and appreciation of the religions of the world. 
One can only commend any advance toward reconciliation made by Christianity toward 
other religions, but the brevity of treatment makes the exposition narrow and lifeless. 
Appreciation, without condescension, is very difficult for orie convinced of the superior- 
ity of Christianity. 

OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 
GREENBERG, Louis S. A Critical Investigation of the Works of Rabbi Isaac Baer 

Levinsohn. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1930. 80 pages. $2.00. 

This booklet is, as far as the reviewer knows, the first complete work published in 
English on the life and writings of the famous Russian Jewish scholar and reformer, 
Isaac Baer Levinsohn. Levinsohn deserves to be brought to the notice of all students 
of history. In the lives of the five million Jews in the old czarist Empire he was an 
apostle of enlightenment and a pioneer of new economic ideals. 

Dr. Greenberg devotes his first chapter to a biographical sketch of Levinsohn, the 
second to the sixth chapters to an analysis of his books, and the last chapter to an 
evaluation of Levinsohn as a reformer 
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The book is provided with a rich bibliography including works in Hebrew, German, 
Russian, and English. It gives a full portrait of the sickly yet courageous student who, 
at the dawn of the nineteenth century, brought the message of modern culture to Rus- 
sian Jewry, initiated a ‘‘back to the soil’? movement among them, and ably defended 
their Talmudic literature against the attacks of detractors. 


Jackson, FoakEs F. J. Josephus and the Jews. New York: R.R. Smith, 1930. 
xvi+ 299 pages. $3.00. 

This is the book for which many persons must have been waiting. The Jewish histori- 
an, Josephus, despised by his kinsmen as a traitor and suspected of a Jewish bias among 
Christians, has been too often neglected by scholars. No one was better fitted than 
Professor Jackson to remedy the situation. In his new book one will find a readable 
but critical account of the life and work of Josephus. Throughout the whole discussion 
there is an utter absence of any polemical bias, a complete mastery of statistical details, 
and a clarity of classification and presentation that cannot fail to gratify even the most 
critical reader; but the subject is so admirably handled that the layman will not only 
have no difficulty in understanding the book but will find in it satisfaction and pleasure. 
The author has not yielded to the temptation, which has overcome some recent inter- 
preters, to overestimate the value of Josephus’ alleged testimony to Christianity, and, 
on the other hand, his importance as a source of information for the Judaism of his day 
has not been minimized. Each of these tendencies has too often marred the pages of 
some recent writings dealing with this period in history. The whole book is simply 
written and ought to be widely read in both Christian and Jewish circles. 


Murray, Davip A. The Real Meaning of Genesis. Boston: Stratford Co., 

1930. 333 pages. $3.00. 

The author purposes to present a study of the book of Genesis which will give new 
meaning and value to the Scriptures and revive the waning interest in the Old Testa- 
ment. As much as we admire his purpose, we doubt if he has achieved it, for his tech- 
nique consists largely of the interpretation of Genesis as a modern book, neglecting all 
historical perspective. In his opinion the story of Cain and Abel “might equally well 
have been written today,” and'the whole book of Genesis is the work of a single author 
whose message ‘‘is the same as that of the New Testament.” The book is well organized, 
and its diction is beautiful, although the critical conclusions are hardly sound. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Braun, HERBERT. Gerichtsgedanke und Rechtfertigungslehre bei Paulus. Leip- 

zig: Hinrichs, 1930. 100 pages. M. 9.00. 

Why does Paul assume a justification in the present by the grace of God, and yet 
insist that there is a future Judgment on the ground of works, to which Christians like 
all others must submit? Dr. Braun reviews the answers to this question which have 
been put forward by ancient and modern writers, and shows that they are all inade- 
quate. His own solution is based on a thorough examination of the idea of Judgment in 
Old Testament, Greek, and especially later Jewish thought. He finds that while Paul 
thinks along two different lines, his Christian and his inherited Jewish beliefs, he con- 
templates a Judgment not merely on men’s works but on their whole relation to God, as 
manifested both by faith and works. In his doctrine of Judgment Paul’s intense moral 
feeling comes to expression. In spite of his reliance on grace, he insists on the impor- 
tance of the ethical factor, and finds a higher ethic involved in grace itself. The book, 
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with its careful and subtle analysis, is a real contribution toward the understanding of 


Paul. It is valuable also for its survey of critical opinion on one of the most intricate 
problems of Pauline theology. 


Micuaeuis, W. Pastoralbriefe und Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Zur Echtheitsfrage der 
Pastoralbriefe. 6 Heft. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 1930. 163 pages. 
M. 6.30. 

In the course of preparing a commentary on the pastoral Epistles Professor Michaelis 
has become convinced that the common decision against their genuineness has been 
reached too hastily. He believes that the whole question has been re-opened by the 
growing acceptance of the view that the Epistles of the Captivity were written not from 
Rome but from Ephesus, during the third missionary journey. It is no longer necessary 
to reconcile the situation indicated in these Epistles with that pre-supposed in the 
pastorals, and one main argument for their rejection has thereby been removed. 
Professor Michaelis takes occasion to review the other reasons which have been urged 
against their authenticity, and deals particularly with the questions of church organ- 
ization, heresy, style, and vocabulary. Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is 
the discussion of church government, It is maintained, with considerable force, that 
the local ministry which existed from the first alongside of the itinerant one must have 
closely resembled that described in the pastorals; and that by setting them aside we 
discard our most valuable source of information on the government of the primitive 
church. In the attempt to prove that the theology of the pastorals is of true Pauline 
type, the author is less successful, and he does not by any means meet the arguments 
of Harrison against the Pauline character of their language. His main conclusion is that 
the Epistles were written by Paul at a period after the date at which the book of 
Acts closes. It is not likely that the book will overturn the practically unanimous 
verdict of criticism, but it is well that seemingly assured results should be subjected 
from time to time to fresh inquiry. The book abounds in acute analysis, and this is its 
weakness as well as its strength. The argument rests too much on ingenious manipula- 
tion of a great many separate points, without sufficient regard to larger considerations. 
SpraGuE, Frank H. Jesus and the Modern Oatlook. Boston: Christopher 

Publishing House, 1930. 173 pages. $2.00. 

This book presents Jesus not only as the world’s greatest philosopher but also as 
its “foremost scientific discoverer.” His contribution was his exposition of the fact 
that physical or material existence is unreal, “a sham substitute, an infringement of 
the real article, an apparition projected from an erratic standpoint.” True existence is 


spiritual. No explanation of the apparition or of its relation to the real article is offered. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Aron, MARGUERITE. Un animateur de la jeunesse aw XIII¢ siécle. Paris- 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, éditeurs, 1930. 396 pages. Fr. 20. 
The thirteenth-century “‘inspirer of youth” whose life forms the subject of this in- 


forming book is Jordan of Saxony, the Paris mathematician who became Master Gener- 
al of the Dominican Order in 1222, and was the chief agent of its expansion throughout 
Europe during the fifteen years in which he held this office. The book sheds light on the 


university life of the time, especially at Paris, Bologna, and Oxford; introduces many 


scenes and personalities met with by Jordan in his Europe-wide travels; and for the 


first time unfolds fully and clearly the labors and character of this gifted and devoted 
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leader. In her Bienheureux Jourdain de Saxe: Lettres dla Bienheureuse Diane d’ Andalo 


(1924), Mlle Aron has previously translated an important series of Jordan’s letters 
which enshrine the spiritual affection between him and Diana d’Andalo, an Italian 
woman of extraordinary piety and force of personality. Here the letters are frequently 
employed to illustrate his journeyings, as well as to show his religious method. For the 
range of its information and the clarity of its treatment this book will prove an indis- 
pensable aid to all who seek an understanding of the church history and religious life 
of the thirteenth century. 

CumoNT, FRANZ. Die orientalischen Religionen im rémischen Heidentum. 3. 

Aufl. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931. xvit+334 pages. M. 14. 

For a generation this work has been the basis for a knowledge of popular religion in 
the Roman world during the first Christian centuries. The main body of the book re- 
mains substantially the same as in the first edition, published originally in French in 
1906. This appeared in English in 1911. There have been four new editions in French, 
the last in 1928; and the new German rendering has some additional features, particular- 
ly an appended series of fine illustrations with explanatory remarks. Besides the supple- 
ments in the notes, where the reference literature on the subject is thoroughly modern- 
ized, the most important addition made since the English rendering appeared, is a 
chapter on the Bacchic mysteries at Rome, where important recent discoveries are in- 
terpreted by a sane and experienced guide. The new German rendering is indispensable 
for the serious student. 


ENGELHARDT, Fr. Zepuyrin. The Missions and Missionaries of California, 
Vol I. 2d ed. Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1929. xxili+784 pages. 
$4.00. 

A second edition of Volume I of Father Engelhardt’s monumental work on the Cali- 
fornia missions is here presented. The first edition made its appearance in 1908, but 
it has now been out of print for several years. This fact, coupled with the discovery of 
considerable new material, has induced the author to bring out this new and enlarged 
edition. Every section, the author states, has been thoroughly revised and ‘‘more or 
less augmented,” while the section dealing with the Dominican period has been com- 
pletely rewritten and four chapters have been added to bring the story down to our own 
times. Since the general plan of the work is familiar to those who have had previous 
acquaintance with the book, it will only be necessary to state that the general organi- 
zation remains as in the first edition. The book is a worthy piece of careful research and 
deserves to have a place in every first-class library, as it will doubtless long remain the 
standard authority on this subject. 

NIVEN, W. D. The Conflicts of the Early Church. New York: R. R. Smith, 
1931. xi+181 pages. $2.00. 

This is a little book whose worth is far greater than its size might seem to imply. 
The author, who is professor of church history in Trinity College, Glasgow, makes a 
rapid survey of the first four centuries of Christianity’s career. That ‘‘conflict’”’ best 
indicates the outstanding characteristic of the period, no one will question, but the story 
is told with a due sense of proportion; and the form of presentation is such that the 
book’s first service will be to the general reader or the elementary student. The church 
is conceived of as a living organism developing in an environment, not an entity that 
has always remained the same, nor yet a revelation of essential truth later corrupted. 
There is a good deal of reserve in allowing for the operation of environmental forces 
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in the evolution of the specifically Christian belief and practice, but the entire discus- 
sion is pervaded by a healthful attitude of open-mindedness and stimulating suggestive- 


ness. 
PARPERT, FRIEDRICH. Das Ménchtum und die evangelische Kirche. Ein Beitrag 
zur Ausscheidung des Ménchtums aus der evangelischen Soziologie. Miinchen: 

Ernst Reinhardt, 1930. 80 pages. Bound, M. 5.50; unbound, M. 3.80, 

A thoughtful short study of what the author calls in the subtitle, “the elimination of 
monasticism from the evangelical sociology.” The three sections of the treatise dea] 
with the character and influence of monasticism in the Middle Ages; the principles of 
its exclusion in the Reformation, with special attention to Luther; and the consequences 
of its rejection in Protestantism. In the last section Herr Parpert discusses the relation 
between monastic orders and sects, and regards the sects of Protestantism as a continua- 


tion of both the sects and the orders of the Middle Ages. 
PULLAN, LEIGHTON. From Justinian to Luther. A.D. 518-1517. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1930. 256 pages. $4.50. 

There is little unfamiliar material in this short account of a long period of church 
history; but it contains numerous apt characterizations of persons and situations, and 
two or three informing chapters in which the less familiar areas of the field are explored. 
Dr. Pullan is no worshiper of the Middle Ages, and gives a rather gloomy picture of 
the pre-Reformation church. Some chapters are too compressed to convey any adequate 
idea of the subjects with which they profess to deal. 

Wann, J. W. C. A History of the Modern Church. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co., 19030. x +314 pages. $3.00. 

Since there is no authority to decide, it cannot be said that Mr. Wand is right or 
wrong in giving more than a third of his book to the sixteenth century. But this leaves 
him less than two hundred pages for what is usually regarded as modern church history. 
He writes out of full accurate knowledge and ripe reflection, in spirited and cultivated 
style. He is sympathetic and discerning with regard to diverse personalities and move- 
ments, and displays neither partisanship nor prejudice. As between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism he is reasonable and fair. Missions receive due consideration. 
Mr. Wand cannot be said to have forwarded the difficult task of organizing modern 
church history. He has no illuminating scheme of presentation for the whole movement. 
Moreover, strong Anglican interests limit his outlook and warp his spacing. More than 
a third of his pages dealing with events since 1600 are given to the Church of England. 
Nearly thirty more pages go to the Eastern church, on the ground of its rapprochement 
with Anglicanism. In the twelve pages given to American Christianity the Episcopal 
church figures disproportionately. On the other hand, nothing is said about the rela- 
tion of Christianity to the social situation on the Continent in the nineteenth century 
and since, and very little about its relation to modern science or about the recent history 
of continental Protestantism. One wishes that so interesting a writer had had a more 
just perspective. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


BRUNNER, EpmunD DE S. Industrial Village Churches. New York: Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1930. 193 pages. $1.50. 


The industrial village which is neither rural territory nor urban constitutes a dis- 
tinct problem in American religious life. Issues involved are clearly set forth in Mr. 
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Brunner’s study which is a good supplement to the study on agricultural villages for- 
merly made by Dr. Brunner. 


BRUNNER, H. Emit. The Theology of Crisis. New York: Scribner’s, 1929. 

118 pages. $1.75. 

Vigorous lectures delivered in English at the Reformed Seminary in Lancaster by 
an eminent member of the Barthian group, whe is professor of theology at Zurich. 
Together with Douglass Horton’s translation of Barth’s The Word of God and the Word 
of Man, this is the only available source in English for the study of the movement. 
Prophetic is the recognition that the theology of crisis must come to grips with the 
ethical problems of motivation and moral judgment. 


Catktns, RayMonD. The Holy Spirit. New York: Abingdon Press, 1930. 

228 pages. $1.50. 

A plea for a recovery of vitality and enthusiasm in religious faith and practice. 
The ten chapters shy away from a discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, but 
describe, with a wealth of apt illustration, the Spirit’s workings or absence in contem- 
porary life. Prerequisites to the reception of the Holy Spirit are: love for Jesus, belief 
in his promises, and expectant waiting for their fulfilment. 


Conpt, Bertua. What’s Life.All About? New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
xii+271 pages. $2.00. 

This book is ‘‘a key for those who ask the question,” but one cannot help feeling 
that the author is asking a Socratic question to which she already knew the answer. 
For whenever the expectant reader is led up to that point in any chapter at which the 
presentation of the facts is due, he is disappointingly confronted by authoritative (sic) 
statements which merely indorse the author’s own conclusion. Those who are really 
asking this question with profound concern over the baffling realities of life will gain 
little help from this beautifully written volume. It is doubtful if they will read beyond 
that betraying sentence in the Introduction where it is said that ‘‘there is no alternative 
in this generation but to discover today’s reason for yesterday’s faith.” 


DINGLER, HuGo. Metaphysik als Wissenschaft vom Letzten. Munich: Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1929. 201 pages. M. 11.50. 
This is the third in a trilogy of books by Dr. Dingler, the first two being Der Zusam- 


menbruch der Wissenschaft and Das Experiment, sein Wesen und seine Geschichte, in which 
he endeavors to discover the ultimate ground on which all the sciences rest, which ground 


gives unity to them all and justifies our faith in their trustworthiness. This ultimate 
ground or absolute is also experienced by the mystic. It is the object of religious experi- 


ence, of primitive instinctive intuition, and of the highest reach of scientific research. 


Enctanp, F. E. Kant’s Conception of God. New York: Dial Press, 1930. 

256 pages. 

A very thoroughgoing piece of work which uses the substantially unchanging con- 
cept of God as measuring-rod by which to estimate the successive changes in Kant’s 
philosophical outlook from the precritical to the critical standpoint. On the basis of a 
right construing of the critical premises the author points out the modifications which 
he believes must be made in the Kantian metaphysics. Appended is a translation of 
the first of Kant’s metaphysical treatises, the Nova dilucidatio, 1755. 
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FALCONER, Rospert A. The Idea of Immortality and Western Civilization. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. 61 pages. $1.00. 
A historical essay, reviewing briefly some broad aspects of the development of 
Christianity and of humanism; delivered as the Ingersoll Lecture for 1930. 
FISHER, FREDERICK B. Personology: The Art of Creaiive Living. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1930. 212 pages. $1.50. 
A series of optimistic lectures given in India. 
Fry, C. Lutner. The U.S. Looks at its Churches. New York: Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1930. 183 pages. $2.50. 
This is probably the most valuable summary of the statistics of the religious groups 


in the United States on the basis of the 1926 census which is available. 


Waas, Francis J. Man and Society. New York: Century Co., 1930. 456 
pages. $3.50. 

For the general introduction to sociology from the standpoint of the Catholic 
church, this book is valuable. It offers an unusually well-organized, systematic, and 
easy-reading study of man and his relation to society, intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to sociology. 

The book opens with an examination of the various theories regarding the origin of 
man, and treats such topics as the age of the race, the oneness of the species, human 
personality and its social implications, and personal rights and duties. It then discusses 
the social forces of justice, charity, and equity; reviews the history of the family and 
examines its status in uncivilized and civilized society, and its functions; deals with the 
origin and present-day functions of the state; studies property, its historical develop- 
ment, and the problems of distribution; and, finally, treats extensively the subject of 
production and human welfare. 


LE Roy, Epovarp. La pensée intuitive. Paris: Boivin et Cie., 1929. 205 


pages. Fr. 15. 

One of the most prominent and devoted followers of Bergson here endeavors to 
rescue the concept of intuition from its misinterpretations and misuses and to show that 
when Bergson’s idea of intuition is rightly apprehended it gives us access to the spiritual 
order of reality. 

Litt, THEopor. Kant und Herder, als Deuter der geistige Welt. Leipzig: 

Quelle und Meyer, 1930. 201 pages. Unbound, M. 8; bound, M. to. 

An exposition of the thought of the romantic theologian Herder in the light of the 
critical philosopher Kant, whom he so bitterly opposed. Centering his discussion 
around the concepts of personality, society, and history, the author aims to gain for 
Herder a more sympathetic hearing and to throw light on contemporary aspects of 
these problems. 

MARNECKE, F. H. Glaudbenslose Religion. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1931. 


197 pages. M. 5.80. 

The writer of this essay is a self-confessed layman who, as a young student com- 
mitted to scientific materialism, was overtaken by a strange experience of unspeakable 
joy which he has been seeking ever since to explain to himself. 

Beginning with the fact that theological belief and religious fervor are not insepara- 
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ble, he proceeds to study the religious experience on its affective side. He finds striking 
analogies and connections between religious feeling and a variety of other emotional 
experiences: those found in love, in aesthetic appreciation, in conscience, in group loyal- 
ty, in intensive work, and in the sheer physical sensation of health and vigor. The 
common element in a} of these experiences is the sense of unspeakable happiness and 
inner harmony and, when they are denied, a terrific sense of emptiness and grief 
(Schwernis). 

From this he concludes that all of these are manifestations of religious feeling, which 
has its roots in ‘“‘the innermost Self’? hidden in the subconscious. This deepest self is 
not accessible to reason, and hence the religious experience is irrational; it reaches out 
into the subconscious; there is conflict between the heterogeneous experiences of love, 
conscience, work, art, etc. Of these conflicts the unhappy saint is all-too-well aware; 
but harmony and peace are found in the innermost self which is the source of all these 
urges. Pantheists have called this God, but the experience is independent of this ex- 
planation. This experience is glaubenslose Religion. 

SCHMIDT, NATHANIEL. The Coming Religion. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1930. 262 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Schmidt defines religion as ‘devotion to the highest.” The book surveys 
the theories of religious origins, following, however, the traditional lines of a search 
for the origin of ideas of the supernatural which is not so much religion as theology. 
There are interesting and suggestive chapters on the relation of religion to science, art, 
morality, and the state. The coming religion, the author thinks, will be scientific, 
ethical, aesthetic and concerned with satisfying social relationships. “It will need no 
infallible prophets, no mediating priests, no spiritual lords to send the mind of man in 
search of truth into the highest realms, to impart a sense of peace and security, harmony 
and joy, and to strengthen the will for noble endeavor and mighty achievement.” 
SIEGFRIED, THEODOR. Das Wort und die Existenz. Gotha: Leopold Klotz 

Verlag, 1930. 301 pages. M. ro. 

From Marburg comes this exposition and criticism of the dialectical theology. 
The first volume contains a critical analysis and estimate of Barth’s Prologomena to 
Dogmatics. The second volume will treat of Gogarten and Bultmann. 

STANDING, HERBERT F. Spirit in Evolution: From Amoeba to Saint. New 

York; Lincoln MacVeagh, 1930. 312 pages. 

A fascinating series of examples from the annals of biological evolution is assembled 
in this volume, to trace the rise and development of those functions which contribute 
to spiritual life. The following sectional headings indicate the progress of the author’s 
thought: “Response to Environment,” “Nutrition,” “Unification,” “Race Preserva- 
tion,” “Sublimation of Mental Processes,’’ ‘‘Evolution of Values.” 

For the speaker in search of pertinent illustrations of biological processes that under- 
lie spiritual growth, the volume is a mine of suggestive information. The weakness of 
the book lies in its repetition of an old type of apologetic use of science: the tacking of 
personal speculations onto scientific findings in such a way that the unwary reader 
assumes that they are conclusions from science. An example is found in the author’s 
careful tracing of the specialization of sight organs to its culmination in the human eye, 
after which he continues into the development of “inner vision,” from which he launches 
into an exposition of clairvoyance and mystical insight. Unfortunately, the use of 
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analogous terms is not evidential material, no matter how suggestive it may be etymo- 

logically. 

STRONG, SYDNEY (ed.). We Believe in Immortality. New York: Coward Mc- 
Cann, 1929. 193 pages. $1.50. 

A collection of brief affirmations on this subject by one hundred prominent men and 
women of all walks of life. To read this book is like entering into a great fellowship in 
which keen thinkers are exchanging their conclusions on a problem of critical and funda- 
mental importance. 

WARNER, AMOS GRISWOLD; QUEEN, STUART ALFRED; and HARPER, ERNEST 
Boutpin. American Charities and Social Work. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1930. xiv-+616 pages. $3.75. 

Those who have been using Mr. Queen’s book on Social Pathology will welcome this 
new book, which has the advantage of gathering up in one volume the historical pro- 
cedure through which social work in America has passed. This book is especially valu- 
able for classroom work in college and seminary. 


Wicxkuam, Harvey. The Unrealists. New York: Dial Press, 1930. 314 pages. 
$3.50. 

Mr. Wickham is brilliant and witty. He makes a rapid sketch of the systems of 
thought presented by James, Bergson, Santayana, Einstein, Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, Alexander, and Whitehead. All these are unrealists, according to his view, 
because they deny the two great realities of God and the soul. Therefore they are 
sources of evil influence in our modern world. The book is evidently written to reach 
the popular mind and to help offset what the writer believes to be harmful tendencies 
in modern thought. 

WoBBERMIN, D. Georc. Richilinien evangel. Theologie zur Uberwindung der 
gegenwartigen Krisis. Heft 3. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1929. 145 pages. M. 7. 50. : 
On the basis of his familiar “psychology of religion method” Dr. Wobbermin attacks 

Barth, alleging that the latter is not sufficiently thoroughgoing in his criticism of the 

attempt to solve the problems of life (1) by reference solely to history—historism”; 

or (2) by empirical psychology—“psychologism.”’ 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Boyer, EDWARD STERLING. Keligion in the American College: A Study and 
Interpretation of Facts. New York: Abingdon Press, 1930. 105 pages. $1.25. 
This is a small book. The chapters are brief and sketchy as compared with the size 
and importance of the matters touched upon, such as, “The Search for Reality,” “The 
Department of Religion,” ‘The Curriculum of Religion,” ‘Teaching Religion at State 
Universities and Colleges,’ ‘“‘A Development of Religious Education in Colleges.” 
No one of these is treated adequately by a rigorous, systematic, and thoroughly sup- 


ported study. Too many types of institutions of higher learning, too many aspects of 
religion in these institutions, are treated for the author’s wide generalizations to have 


convincing weight. Frequently one reads such sentences as the following: “The history 
of church control in these institutions (the colleges with little church control), has de- 
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veloped, with perhaps some variations, after the following manner.” ‘The total impres- 
sion that is gained from the independent university is that it is not antagonistic to the 
fostering of religion. In fact, they usually have a divinity school as a part of the uni- 
versity.”” “The only method that is available to indicate the religious quality of college 
teachers is by their church relationship.” Fifteen lines are given to the ‘Immediate 
causes of growth of the movement for education in religion,” and thirty, to “The twi- 
light of the sciences” (pp. 96-97). Footnotes are eschewed, but occasional references 
by number are made to a bibliography of twenty-two books, monographs, and magazine 


articles at the end of the book. The value of this book—and it has value—lies in the 
personal viewpoint of the author, his sense of the greatness and urgency of the problem, 


and in his valuable suggestions upon a number of points. For a well-nigh complete 
antithesis in scope and method, compare A Study in Undergraduate Adjustment by 
Robert Cooley Angell. 


Brooks, ANNIE SILLS. Adventuring in Peace and Goodwill. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1930. 93 pages. $1.00. 
This ten-day junior vacation school course seeks to develop among children the 


spirit of appreciation for people of other races and other countries. A book of the old 
type with worship service outlines, hymns to sing, verses to memorize, handwork to 


keep the children busy, and stories with preaching notes for those who are dependent 


upon helps. 


Hott, HAROLD. Building Family Foundations. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., 1930. 85 pages. $1.00. 
A small handbook intended to stimulate a series of studies on the family and its 
problems. A fair outline with some very good ideas and principles but little factual 
material presented. Too hortatory to be pedagogic. 


PALMER, LEON C. Church School Organization and Administration. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse Publishing Co., 1930. 205 pages. $2.00. 

This is a well-organized outline study for a leadership-training course. It is intended 
primarily for the Episcopal church but is the best manual of its kind yet published and 
would be suggestive to any group. It opens with a good historical survey, has a rather 
progressive point of view theologically, and is up to date in most of the techniques for 
the church school. 


PATTON, CARL S. Two Minute Stories. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby, 1930. 


131 pages. $1.25. 

Another collection of children’s sermonettes by a preacher. The inscription reads: 
“To boys and girls who listened and came back for more.” The author has apparently 
a happy faculty of making an ordinary incident of adult experience interesting to boys 
and girls. In each case the preacher tells them what the experience means, for the 
children could not be supposed to draw the lesson that the preacher does. But what the 
children do with the lesson the writer does not tell us. They like the stories and come 
back for more; but the educationalist asks what provision was made for a transfer to 
the ordinary experiences of the child life, and why the preacher didn’t take an incident 


from the children’s experience. 
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RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
Cooper, MirtAM DENNEsS. The Quest of the Flame. New York: Century Co., 

1930. 33 pages. $0.35. 

A Play in the Manner of a Medieval Miracle, reads the subtitle of this little book. 
It is an altogether beautiful adaptation of an old Christmas legend. The play is power- 
ful in its simplicity and is intended primarily for production in the chancel of the church 
itself. 

Cooper, MrrtAM Denness. The Canticles of Mary. New York: Century 

Co., 1930. 42 pages. $0.35. 

A Christmas mystery play which is a tableaux-reader arrangement of the birth 
narratives as found in the Gospel According to Luke. It gives us, not drama, but an 
appealing pictorial sequence attained through simple means. 

EAsTMAN, FRED. Religion and Drama: Friends or Enemies? New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1930. 19 pages. $0.25. 

Being a brief account of their historical connection and their present relation. 
This booklet is deserving of special attention, for it would be hard to conceive of a more 
clearly defined or forceful putting of the case for religious drama. It is a thought- 
compelling statement, throwing much light on the church’s duty as well as her oppor- 
tunity in this field. 

HARNWELL, ANNA J., and MEAKER, ISABELLE J. The Alabaster Box. New 

York: Century Co., 1930. 33 pages. $0.50. 

A three-act presentation of an Easter theme. It is decidedly lacking in dramatic 
power. 

ROBERTS, WALTER CHARLES. The Light. New York: Century Co., 1930. 42 
pages. $0.50. 

A Christmas pageant in three episodes. It is both skilfully and artistically written 
and carries a valid religious appeal. It may be presented by groups varying in size from 
fifty to more than two hundred persons. Its staging is more or less elaborate. 

VAN RENSSELAER, ALEXANDER, and BUTCHER, FRANK. Yule Light. New York: 

Century Co., 1930. xi+41 pages. $0.75. 

A Christmas pageant. It is an effective and interesting presentation of traditional 
material. The play makes much use of the Yule customs of ‘‘Merrie England.” It could 
be produced with ease by any church able to furnish thirty or more persons with good 
singing voices. There is a royalty of $5.00 if no admissions are charged, and of $10.00 
if admissions are charged. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
BiLBERG, E. E., The War Cry of the Sioux: A Historical Romance from the 

Sioux Outbreak of 1862. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1930. 

162 pages. $1.75. 

A good story poorly told would seem to characterize this attempt at historical ro- 
mance. The author is undoubtedly familiar with the main happenings of the Indian 
uprising in the Dakotas and Minnesota during the Civil War, but has little facility in 
writing. The story, however, is so interesting that, once begun, the reader will want to 
finish the tale. 
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MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Contributions to Fox Ethnology—ITI. (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 95.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1930. 183 pages. $0.75. 

This pamphlet has two parts. The first (pp. 1-41) is devoted to ‘A Sketch of the 
Buffalo Dance of the Bear Gens of the Fox Indians,” which the author obtained from 
a Fox Indian, and contains some five specimens of Fox oratory. An informing diagram 
(p. 7) of the dance accompanies the description. The second division (pp. 47-182) of 
the pamphlet consists of ‘‘Notes on the Great Sacred Pack of the Thunder Gens of the 
Fox Indians.” The notes are from texts by Fox Indians and are translated by Mr. 
Michelson. An excellent diagram showing how the summer festival is conducted ac- 
companies the description. 

RicHMOND, Mary E. The Long View. Papers and addresses by the author, 
edited by Joanna C. Colcord. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. 
648 pages. $3.00. 

Selected and for the most part previously published papers of this noted social 
worker and thinker, extending from 1861 to 1928. A complete list of her published 
works is given in Appendix A. 


Roperts, FRANK H. H. Early Pueblo Ruins in the Piedra District Southwestern 
Colorado. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology Bul- 
letin 96.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1930. ix+190 pages. 
$0.75. 

The field work which produced the data for this booklet was conducted in the sum- 
mer of 1928 in the corner of Colorado bordering on New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona. 
After an introduction explaining the various stages through which the cultural growth 
of this region passed, the author describes the progress of their excavations and the 
results. Numerous drawings and photographs are interspersed, greatly adding to the 
clarity and interest. 


TAYLor, MARIE E. Just Boys and Girls of Dear Old Chicago. Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1930. 143 pages. $1.50. 


An entertaining and healthful story for youngsters. 


TROELS-LUND. (Edited by Leo Bloch.) Himmelsbild und Weltanschauung im 
Wandel der Zeiten. 5 Auflage. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1929. 276 pages. M. 
8.00. 

The fifth edition of a simplified interpretation of human history in terms of the de- 
veloping conceptions of the difference between day and night, light and darkness, 
which the author believes to be the inner nerve of all advances in human culture. 
UNIVERSITAT TUBINGEN. Reden bei der Rektoratsiibergabe am 30. April, 1930. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930. 32 pages. 

This brochure contains the year’s report of the retiring rector, Edwin Hennig; the 
inaugural address of the incoming rector, Enno Littmann, on the subject “Occident 
and Orient”; and an obituary note on Josef Hass. 





